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Moral and values education, and the place of 
religious studies in the public elementary and secondary 
schools are the subject of much debate. These are not 
new issues, nor are they such that there is likely to 
be any natural consensus about them in our society. 

The 1944 regulations on religious exercises and religious 
education are still extant in Ontario Regulation 704/78, 
Sections 28 and 29. They represented a definitive 
attempt to address these issues, but have been subject 

to much debate for decades. 


In 1969, a distinguished committee under the 
chairmanship of The Honourable J. Keiller Mackay 
presented the report called "Religious Education and 
Moral Development". While the recommendations of this 
report were not officially adopted, the Ministry of 
Education developed the World Religious curriculum 
guideline in 1971, and supported research in moral and 
values education in the early and mid-1970's. 


In addition to the formal research that has been 
carried on, there have been several internal Ministry 
studies with respect to religious education policy during 
the past decade. Conflicting viewpoints in the educa- 
tional community, but even more so in the larger society, 
have prevented any resolution of the issues. 
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Although there are still complexities and changing 
social conditions, the Minister of Education has undertaken 
t6 come to grips with these issues, to take a responsibi¢e 
Position for the public schools, and to proceed with ‘tie 
Gevelopment of consistent materials in policy circulars, 
curriculum guidelines and support documents. In so doing, 
four basic premises are being adopted: 


1... The..religious=spiritual-ethical components 
of culture are basic to an understanding of 
our society as a whole, and are therefore a 
normal part of education. 


2. There are values, ideals, moral principles 
or ultimate life goals which are at least 
theoretically absolute. 


3. The inculcation of basic moral values and 
decisions about religious faith in the 
upbringing of children are clearly the 
prerogatives of parents and the home, in 
conjunction with .the church by, choice. 
Planned and organized learning in the 
public context-ts-ehe-function- ofthe 
school. There is an appropriate role 
for the schools in moral and values 
education and in studies about religion. 


4. The education of children and youth 
proceeds through general phases of 
growth towards personal, community and 
societal goals; in other words, there 
is a developmental basis to curriculum 
and school programs. 


As a first and fundamental step in implementing 
Ministry policy in these matters, I am providing you with 
copies of three papers that were included in a major internal 
study and report that was done during the latter part of 1978. 
These papers are: 


l. "Moral/Values Development and Education: 
The Ten-Year Perspective 1968-78". This 
extensive paper discusses theoretical bases 
for moral education, and presents an over- 
view of the analysis of related research 
commissioned by the Ministry. 


2. A detailed letter of response by the Ministry 
on many issues to an organized group of con- 
cerned citizens representing some of the 
views held by some of the tax-paying public. 


ere 
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3. "Background Review--Moral and Religious 
Education", a summary of major historical 
phases in education and to some extent our 
society at large. 


We must develop within the Ministry some broad-based under- 
Standing of some of the issues and dilemmas. These materials 
are not intended for distribution beyond Ministry personnel 

at this time. Decisions of a policy nature, and positions 
taken during the next few months and years will be communicated 
to the educational community through the usual formal channels. 


As this Ministry engages in decisive action on these 
matters throughout the next few months and years, our profes- 
Sional personnel will be required to assist in implementation, 
to handle many questions, and to deal with some of the inevitable 
controversy arising from the actions taken. 


You are requested to study these papers carefully in 
order to become familiar with the kinds of issues involved. 
Within branches or regional offices there may be some desire 
to arrange for study and discussion groups. Professional 
reactions would be welcomed, and may be sent in writing to 
Mr. G.R. Podrebarac, Assistant Deputy Minister, Education 
Programs. 


H. K. Fisner 
Deputy Minister 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 with funding from 
University of Toronto 


https://archive.org/details/bulleting 1980dmgOO0onta 
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"Cheshire-Puss," Alice Began... , "Would you 
tell me, please, which way I ought to go 
from here?" 


"That depends a good deal on where you want 
toget to, sad the Cat. 


Lewis Carroll, 
Alice in Wonderland 


"The problem with societal and individual 
efforts to optimize moral development, to 
paraphrase Chesterton, is not that they 
have been tried and found wanting, but 
that they have never been truly tried." 


Thomas Lickona, 
Moral Development and Behaviour 
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FOREWORD 


This paper has been prepared to examine the question of 
moral/values education over the perspective of a decade in 


Ontario, 


from the time of the Mackay Committee Report, 


"Religious Information and Moral Development" (1969). This 
examination was based upon the following considerations: 


ut 


The Ministry, following the release of the Mackay 
Committee Report, embarked on a long-term policy 
development process in moral and_ religious 
education, in which contractual research in the 
former area was an integral part. 


This process occupied a span of approximately 
seven years, during which the major research 
projects commissioned by the Ministry, and the 
field demonstrations associated with them, passed 
through a number of phases, and reached what 
appears to have been a natural termination. 


In the same period, a large and significant general 
literature on the subject of moral development has 
appeared. 


Although our own research projects and the general 
literature have been continuously monitored, and 
have been reflected in incremental changes in 
Ministry guidelines and other policy statements, 
they have not been subject to a general critical 
review and analysis. 


It has become evident, through public polls and 
other indications, that the formal stance of the 
publicly-supported schools to moral development 
has become an issue of major concern. 


Four points of particular significance emerge or follow 
from the analysis: 


i 


The research which was commissioned started out to 
identify and test curriculum’ and program 
modifications that would contribute to the "moral 
education" of students. However, both major 
series of projects became involved in a more 
theoretical discussion of the conceptual basis for 
such development, and in the philosophy, 
psychology and paedagogy of the alternative 
approaches that could be taken. The way in which 
the projects evolved appears to indicate that the 
curricular problems are secondary to the overall 
conceptual basis. In other words, the basic 


approach must be established before _appropriate 
curricular and paedagogical strategies can be 
inaugurated. 


A major issue in establishing a basic approach 
from which to build a coherent and internally 
consistent paedagogy is to establish a position on 
the absolute values/relative values issue. Not 
only the researchers in the Ministry contracts but 
also virtually all major writers on the subject of 
moral development have felt compelled to deal with 
this issue. It appears to be the public per- 
ception that the schools, and the education system 
generally, are ambivalent about where they stand 
in relation to this question. This perceived 
ambivalence appears to be at the root of many 
current public concerns. 


Because the Ministry's curriculum policy is 
largely based on developmental theory, and because 
the Mackay Committee, from examination of the 
early writings of Lawrence Kohlberg, recommended 
that the extension of this theory into the domain 
of moral development be adopted as the conceptual 
basis for moral education, this paper has been 
written to assess the validity of the develop- 
mental approach in relation to the Ontario-based 
research and the general literature. Tested in 
this way, the developmental approach emerges as a 
rational and defensible basis for a general policy 
on moral education. 


It should, however, be recognized that the major 
influence on the moral development of young people 
beyond the family is the force of the "precept and 
example" of the individuals and institutions that 
affect them. Curricular and program innovations 
can be useful, but they will always be secondary 
to the moral example of the school itself, as 
exemplified in both its institutional arrangements, 
and in the interpersonal interactions that take 
place within it. 


SUMMARY 
Part I: BACKGROUND 


1. The schools are publicly perceived as subscribing 
to moral relativism, and are criticized for not 
having an identifiable stance in moral development. 


Zs The Mackay Committee recommended a developmental 
approach to moral education, based upon Kohlbergian 
principles of moral reasoning, and supported the 
thesis that the core of morality lies in justice 
as fairness. 


Bit A large corpus of literature has been built up in 
the last ten years around Piagetian and Kohlbergian 
developmental psychology, both in the cognitive 
and moral domains. 


Part II: RESEARCH FUNDED BY THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


4. The Minister has consistently supported the 
involvement of the school in moral development. 


Dr Two major projects have been funded by the Ministry: 


(a) Beck et al. (OISE), although starting from 
Kohlbergian developmental principles, even- 
tually rejected this basis, and opted for 
what is termed the Ultimate Life Goals 
approach. 


(b) Meyer et al. (Halton/Hamilton) concluded that 
a developmental (Piaget/Kohlberg) approach is 
the most viable conceptual basis for moral/ 
values education. 


Part III: THE NEED FOR A CONCEPTUAL BASIS 


6. Three main conceptual models are examined 
(behaviourist, psychoanalytic and developmental) 
and the developmental model for education is 
defended. 


Part IV: APPROACHES TO MORAL/VALUES EDUCATION 


os Three approaches to moral/values development are 
examined: autocratic (behaviouristic), laissez- 
faire (relativistic), and transactional (develop- 
mental). Relativistic approaches, through a 
"value-free curriculum" and Values Clarification, 
are examined and rejected as conceptual bases for 


Part V: 


10. 


moral education. The structural-developmental 
approach is defended, and the horizontal structure 
of cognitive reasoning/social role-taking/moral 
reasoning/moral behaviour is presented as a con- 
ceptual structure for moral development. 


ISSUES IN MORAL/VALUES EDUCATION 


The "hidden curriculum" of the school is defined 
as moral. 


The Mackay Committee differentiation between 
religious education and moral development’ is 
defended. 


The thesis is advanced that the major moral 
influence of the school is in its institutional 
"moral atmosphere", which is exemplified in its 
approach to justice as fairness in interpersonal 
relations. It is further proposed that the first 
need is for understanding of, and commitment to, 
developmental principles--on the part of educators 
(teachers and administrators) both in the Ministry 
and the profession. The developmental capacity of 
the school's contribution to students' development 
is greatly determined by, and limited by, the 
developmental level of administrators and teachers. 


MORAL/VALUES DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION 
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13.—Seat Drill in Schools. 

With a view to enable teachers to introduce a 
system of seat and desk drill for schools, we have 
selected the accompanying illustrations on the sub- 
ject from “Robson's School Architecture.” The 
advantage of employing this drill is, that pupils soon 
learn to move with. celerity and precision, besides 
being more amenable tocontrol. Obedience to the 
“word of command” is invaluable in maintaining 
order and discipline in the school; and ao wise 
teacher will avail himself of every means at his 
command to promote these chief of all school 
virtues. 

The following “code of drill” hax been drawn 
by Mr. Robson :—" At the word “ Return” (Fig. 
233, “ Return”), the hands should be raised to grasp 
the slate. - 

Fiy. 234, “Slates."—At the word “slates,” the 
slate should be smartly lifted and placed in the 
groove in front of the desk, without noise. The 
hands should then be lowered. 

Noutr.—If books have been used, as in the case of an 
arithmetic lesson, the additional command may follow :— 
(1) *‘ Return” (2) ** Pooks.” At the word ‘‘Iooks,” tho 
books should be placed on the shelf under the desk, aud 
the hande brought back to their original position, 

Fig. 235, “Lift” (or “ Raise”).—At the word 
“Vif” (or “raise”), the edge of the flap should be 
grasped by both hands. 

Fig. 236, “ Desks."—At the word “desks,” the 
flap should be raised quickly, but without noise, 
aud the hands dropped. j 

Fig. 237, “Stand."—At the word “stand,” the 
pupils should rise smartly, with arms straight by 
their side. 

Fig. 238,° © Out.’ — At the word “out,” the 
pupil at the right end of the desk takes one step 
to the righf, and a short step to the front. At the 
sume moment the scholar at the deft end of tho 
desk takes a step to the &/t, and a shot paco to 
the veur. 

Notz.— This last movement, “tout,” leaves the pupils 
in Indian file down their respeetive passages. The word 
of command may then be given, “quick” * marek" —the 
word “quick” being simply el as a caution before 
Doving, At the word “march,” all the files move off 
with the def foot, taking care that regular paces be main- 
tained. When the last scholar in each file has reached 
the front of the desks, the word “halt,” or ‘right turn,” 
may be given. Tn returning te their places, the scholars 
@heould bo marched in file, Falted and fronted, and then 
afterwards seated at the given words :— 

“Sit."—At the word “sit,” the pupil opposite 
the viyht end of the desk takes a short step to the 
rear und another to the left. 


Gg. 235. —* Lier” (on Rasse.’) 


J. George Hodgins: The School House: Its Architecture. 
Toronto, 1876 


PART I: BACKGROUND 


Virtually every poll of public opinion about education 
carried out within the last five years has shown public 
concern centring primarily around two issues: the 
achievement of basic skills in language and computation, and 
a concern for values. The latter is sometimes seen as a 
concern for "discipline", sometimes "self-discipline", 
sometimes "respect for authority". Usually both of these 
concerns are cast in the light of a desire to return to 
standards of the past, in which the past is seen as a kind 
of "golden era’, when the “old values" of hard work, 
obedience and respect were seen to be preeminent. This 
nostalgia for a time past (which may or may not have existed) 
aims its criticism at what is generally called "modern 
progressivism'--a criticism which has been voiced all through 
this century since the days of Dewey. Indeed, the same 
criticism has been part of the culture ever since Socrates 


was put to death for "corrupting the young". 


The debate around these two issues has become par- 
ticularly acute within the last few years because of two 
factors: 

(a) Not just in Ontario, but world-wide, education has 
been extended to a larger and larger percentage of the 
population of young people; the elitist tradition in 


education, accepted for centuries in western culture, is 


yielding. In Ontario this has meant a doubling within the 
last twenty years of the percentage of the secondary school- 
age population enrolled in the schools; and educator and 
non-educator alike perceive a “lowering of standards" in 
order to accommodate this growth. 

(b) While throughout the centuries people have always 
railed against the decline in moral standards of the younger 
generation ("no respect for hard work", "no respect for 
their elders"), nevertheless there appears currently to be a 
backlash against the kind of relativism which grew up in 
society for twenty years after the Second World War: as a 
reaction to the regimentation of fascism and naziism, we are 
perceived to have embarked, in overreaction, upon an orgy of 
individualism and existentialism, manifested in attacks upon 
traditionally accepted values, in preoccupation’ with 
individual rights and privileges, and in a kind of egocen- 


tric '"do-your-own-thing" moral stance. 


In the face of this combination of pressures peculiar 
to our time, many seek a return to a simpler past, when life 
was more organized and regimented, and when people "followed 
the rules". (Forgotten, in the hazy recollection of those 
“golden days", are the riots of the great Depression, and 
occurrences like the Winnipeg General Strike.) And there is 
a concomitant confusion within the structure of education: 
while there is a desire to return to the "standards of the 
old days", the elitist structure of those days is generally 
forgotten. There appears to be a vague feeling that there 
should be "higher standards", but that everyone should meet 
them; that there should be a standardized curriculum and 
standardized achievement, but also recognition of individual 
differences. Thus, the educational enterprise is caught in 
a kind of "damned if we do, damned if we don't" criticism 
from without, and a similar ambivalence and introspection 
from within. 


The recent Gallup Poll study of perceptions of public 


education in Ontario (A Study on the Effectiveness and 


Relevance of Government Expenditures on Education and Related 
Fields, 1978) describes this current feeling of malaise, and 


identifies the ambivalence of the public in its criticism. 
The authors' assessment of the reason for the lack of public 
confidence is that the Ministry has not "sold" its philoso- 
phical stance for what is termed the “affective approach", 
which the authors define as: 


"...that orientation of curricula and operating 
procedures that emphasizes learning as a real life 
experience. The student is essentially an active 
element in this interchange that is experiencing 
an environment from which learning is accreted in 
accordance with student abilities." 


While there is a general, if ill-defined, feeling that 
education must recognize individual differences, never- 
theless there seems to be a general public feeling that this 
is "soft-headed", and that what is needed is a more rigorous 
approach--more standardization of curricula, more frequent 
testing, more emphasis on basic knowledge and "facts". In 
effect, the backlash recorded by the poll seems to view 
education primarily in quantitative rather than qualitative 
terms. This criticism is manifested in the feeling that 
"progressive" education's concern with "adjustment" and 


individual self-worth has gone beyond the school's mandate. 


Even within the profession itself, there seems to be a 
black and white struggle between two opposing schools of 
psychology: the behaviourists, proponents of stimulus- 
response theory; and the psychoanalytic school, primarily 
interested in personality and adjustment. There appears to 
be limited awareness, even in the simplest terms, of the 
contribution of the cognitive-developmentalist approach to 
understanding of the learning process. What the poll is, in 


effect, telling us is that, as long as educators fail to 


communicate to the public, to the profession in general, and 
to the postsecondary community, some feeling for the 
increased understanding of the learning process which has 
accrued from epistemological studies of recent decades, we 
will have to continue to live in a battleground between the 
so-called "traditionalists" and '"progressivists". But 
Piagetian structural theory, having been developed over a 
span of half a century, is far enough advanced, well enough 
developed, and sufficiently embedded in our approach to 
educational theory and practice that we should be prepared 
to explain this educational stance. Critics of the edu- 
cational system more and more insist that the goal of the 
school is not the personal adjustment of pupils, but the 
cultivation of the ability to think--and educators must be 
open and clear in explaining how knowledge of cognitive 
development aids understanding of how learning takes place, 
and how it makes possible the sequencing of learning 
experiences so as to develop increasingly integrated 
reasoning skills. The thesis here is that a choice must be 
made: either to attempt to ride out the criticism, assuming 
that it will die away; or to deliberately embark on a policy 
of explaining the structure of the educational process into 


which fits the content of the curriculum. 


Turning from the cognitive to the moral sphere, the 
public school system is perceived not to have any specific 
moral position, other than a vaguely defined relativism. 
The school is seen to have been dragged along by the chang- 
ing moral stance of society in the fifties and sixties, with 
the adoption of a "do-your-own-thing" kind of ethics. 
Hence, a similar battle has developed between the 
"traditionalists", who see the only salvation in a return to 
the “old virtues", and what they perceive to be the 
“progressivists", immersed in moral relativism and without 


any guiding principles, other than a vague and disorganized 


belief in the right of every individual to choose his own 
values, unhampered by the concerns of the society. The 
public school system, caught up in a changing philosophy and 
an increased concern for the individual student, has been 
under heavy fire for a failure to espouse objective 
principles of belief and conduct. Criticism of the school's 
failure to enunciate a moral position (or of its perceived 
acceptance of the principle of moral relativism) has 
resulted in two opposite pressures: either that the school 
teach and enforce a specific moral code, or, failing that, 
that it remove itself from any concern with morality, and 
adopt a value-free curriculum (on the assumption that this 
is possible), leaving moral training to the family and the 
church. 


The Mackay Committee was appointed in 1966, not only to 
study the question of religious education in the public 
schools, but also to "study means by which character build- 
ing, ethics, social attitudes and moral values and principles 
may best be instilled in the young; (and) to consider the 
responsibility of the public schools in these matters". In 
its report Religious Education and Moral Development (1969), 
the Committee noted that its findings 


"...should take into account recent conclusions of 
educational research...(and) should be in harmony 
with the discoveries of developmental psychology..." 


The Committee recommended that moral development become "an 
explicit objective throughout our public school system", and 


that 


"'...the primary concern of moral education should 
be to stimulate the development of the young 
person's powers to make value judgements and moral 
decisions, and that its least important purpose is 
to teach fixed virtues." 


The Committee particularly cited Lawrence Kohlberg (1966): 


"The school is no more committed to value neutral- 
ity than is the government or the law. The school, 


like the government, is an institution with a 
basic function of maintaining and transmitting 
some, but not all, of the consensual values of the 
society. The most fundamental values of society 
are termed moral values, and the major moral 
values, at least in our society, are the values of 
WuUStICe. 5..." 


The Committee concluded: 


"Here, then, is the final rationale for a program 
whose purpose is to stimulate moral reasoning 
rather than to inculcate moral absolutes. The 
objective must always be to encourage the indi- 
vidual to weigh the justice of alternative courses 
of action or of varying conclusions open to him... 
If our willingness to look in the end for the 
benchmark of justice constitutes acceptance by us 
of an absolute, it is an absolute which we think 
enjoys the unique characteristic of being capable 
of being defended at every time in every situation. 
Henceforth in this report the concept of morality 
becomes synonymous with justice, and to reason 
morally means to reason justly." 


“We believe that the high duty of public education 
to foster character building--and we hereby con- 
firm that we consider this to be a duty of public 
education--should be discharged through a clearly 
understood, continuously pursued, universal pro- 
gram pervading every curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular activity in the public school system from 
the beginning of elementary to the close of 
secondary education." 


In sum, the Mackay Committee concluded that moral 
development is integral to the public education system; that 
it should be based upon developmental principles of educa- 
tion; that its thrust should be not the inculcation of 
specific moral virtues, but the development of the ability 
to reason morally; and that the central objective principle 
should be the principle of justice. 


It remains, then, to place these recommendations into 
the context of the vast amount of literature that has devel- 


oped in the last ten years around the concept of moral 


values, to define whatever contribution Ministry funded 
research has made, and to identify the present position and 
possible future directions. 


A vast amount of literature has been published in the 
field of moral/values education in recent years--one biblio- 
graphy (Research for Better Schools, Inc) lists over 1800 
citations published in English from 1960 to 1975 alone. A 
major portion of this literature revolves around devel- 
opmental theory, stemming from Dewey's Moral Principles in 
Education (1909) and Democracy and Education (1916), and 
Piaget's The Moral Judgement of the Child (1932). Central 
to this developmental literature are the many essays and 
articles of Lawrence Kohlberg published between 1963 and the 
present (see bibliography). The Mackay Committee cited, as 
a major source for its recommendations, Kohlberg's Moral 
Education in the Schools: A Developmental View (1966). A 
further major statement was made by Kohlberg at the OISE 
invitational conference on moral education in 1968, reported 
in Stages of Moral Development as a Basis for Moral Education 
(1971). A vast corpus of literature and research has arisen 
from this Dewey/Piaget/Kohlberg source, which includes, in 
structural-developmental theory and practise, the work of 
Elkind (1969, 1974), Flavell (1963), Furth (1969), Gardner 
(1972), Ginsburg and Opper (1969), Langer (1969), Maier 
(1969) and others; and, in moral/values development, Duska 
and Whelan (1975), Fenton (1976), Galbraith and Jones (1976), 
Gibbs (1975, 1977), Hersh (1976), Lickona (1976), Rawls 
(1971), Rest (1974, 1976), Selman (1976), Stewart (1973, 
1974, 1975), Turiel (1969), Williams (1970) and others. 


Structural-developmentalists describe learning as a 
process which progresses through a series of identifiable 
stages, and hold that these stages occur in an invariant 


sequence; that the stages identify qualitative differences 


in reasoning, not quantitative acquisition of ‘facts’; that 
each stage is characterized by a structural wholeness; that 
development is orderly, undirectional and irreversible; that 
the stages are hierarchically integrated, and are actively 
created by the child or the adolescent in constant trans- 
action with the learning environment; and that they lead to 
progressively differentiated and increasingly articulated 
methods of thinking, reasoning and feeling as a result of 
genetic growth, learning experience and social transaction. 
Elkind (1974) summarizes the way in which knowledge of 
developmental structure aids educators and parents: 


"An understanding of cognitive structure at 
different age levels can be a powerful analytic 
tool in child rearing and education. At any given 
level of development, it is the cognitive struc- 
tures that are available to the child that deter- 
mine what he can and cannot assimilate at that 
stage. An ability to diagnose cognitive structure 
is thus an asset when one is trying to instruct 
children in academic skills or in the rudiments of 
interpersonal graces. The ability to diagnose 
these structures is not acquired automatically, 
and is only attained after the expenditure of 
considerable time and effort. Once attained, this 
ability is invaluable in working with children." 


Acquisition of basic knowledge of the developmental structure 
of learning, then, while it is a demanding task, is seen as 

essential in structuring learning opportunities for children 

and adolescents; and this applies whether dealing with con- 

cepts of language, mathematics, science, social sciences, or 

any other field of learning, including the learning of moral 

principles. 


Kohlberg and his associates, then, basing their research 
upon the structural and developmental foundation laid by 
Piaget, have constructed an understanding of the way in 
which learning of moral principles develops in children, 
adolescents and adults. This structure includes identified 


stages which satisfy the requirements of Piagetian develop- 
mental theory, and which are linked to the cognitive struc- 
tures, such that the cognitive modes of reasoning are prior 
to, necessary but not sufficient to the development of the 
moral reasoning structures. The original Piagetian (1932) 
findings in moral development have been refined and expanded, 
but the concept remains that children, when they reach an 
age at which they think about moral questions, move from 
heteronomous to increasingly autonomous structures--from 
early dependence on direction of others (parents and other 
adults), to increasing reliance on their own judgement. 
This ability is fostered by the fact that, as growth occurs 
from infancy to childhood to adolescence to adulthood, there 
develops an increasing skill for thinking in ever-expanding 
dimensions--from the infant absorbed in and learning through 
its own experience with the world immediately surrounding 
it, to the child learning within the environment of parents 
and family, to the adolescent whose experience and moral 
concerns broaden beyond the egocentric dimension to friends, 
acquaintances and to the larger community in which he takes 


his part as an adult. 


Kohlberg (1972) traces his structural and developmental 
construct of the acquisition of moral learning through 
Baldwin (1906), Mead (1934), Dewey (1932) and Piaget (1932): 


"All have postulated (a) stages of moral devel- 
opment representing (b) cognitive-structural 
transformations in conception of self and society. 
All have assumed (c) that these stages represent 
successive modes of "taking the role of others" in 
social situations, and hence that (d) the social- 
environmental determinants of development are its 
opportunities for role-taking. More generally, 
all have assumed (e) an active child, who struc- 
tures his perceived environment, and hence, have 
assumed (f) that moral stages and their develop- 
ment represent the interaction of the child's 
structuring tendencies and the structural features 
of the environment, leading to (g) successive 
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forms of equilibrium in interaction. This equi- 
librium is conceived as (h) a level of justice, 
with (i) change being caused by disequilibrium, 
where (j) some optimal level of match or dis- 
crepancy is necessary for change between the child 
and the environment." 


The heart of Kohlberg's structure, then, is the child's 
expanding ability for role-taking--moving outside the ego- 
centrism of childhood, to take account of the thoughts, 
feelings and perceptions of others. And the central concept 
is of justice--perceived differently at successive stages of 
development. It is this structure which the Mackay Committee 
accepted as "the final rationale for a program whose purpose 


is to stimulate moral reasoning". 


It is recognized that there are many different value 
areas which are of concern in the society--economic, 
aesthetic, historical, intellectual, moral, and _ others. 
Different individuals within the society, understandably, 
place different emphases on the relative importance of 
various of these values areas in their lives, for example in 
attitudes toward job aspirations, educational goals, 
financial gain, the importance of the arts, physical well- 
being. Hence there is a logical relativism within the 
society with regard to these non-moral issues. But there 
exist certain moral issues which reflect the goals of a 
concerned society, a society concerned for the well-being 
not only of individuals within the society, but also of 
various groups--family, friends, acquaintances, and the 
larger society that is part of life. These are the moral 
values, which in general have to do with the way in which we 
deal with each other as persons. They incorporate the indi- 
vidual's sense of self-worth, and also empathic respect for 
others as human beings. 


Each of the partners in the educational community--the 


family and the school--has a role to play in the bringing up 
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cf children and the development of the value structure which 
is eventually held by any individual. The family freely 
chooses within its own circle the relative importance it 
attaches to various values such as financial gain, social 
position, material possessions, physical well-being, life- 
style, aesthetic experience within the family in literature 
and the arts, human relations within the family and religious 
commitment. The school, in partnership with the family, has 
its part to play in values areas of shared concern: the 
acquisition of knowledge and of learning skills, the pursuit 
of excellence, aesthetic experience in literature and the 
arts, concern for physical well-being, and also respect for 
objective issues of a moral nature--respect for self, under- 
standing and empathy for others as human beings, respect for 
human life, and respect for fairness. 


Fairness, then, is an objective moral principle, respon- 
sibility and concern for which is shared by the partners in 
the educational community. Central to it are self-respect 
and respect for others. It involves a belief that every 
person has an equal claim to fairness--every person, regard- 
less of age, sex, race, creed or colour. It recognizes also 
that persons grow and develop in their ability to understand 
and interpret the moral principle of fairness, in their 
ability to apply it in moral decisions, and in their ability 
to act upon their commitment. It recognizes, then, that the 
child has an understanding of fairness which is normal and 
valid for the childhood stage of development, but which is 
different from the understanding of the adolescent or the 
adult. It recognizes that the family and the school have a 
shared commitment and responsibility to help young people 
(and themselves) develop in their understanding of this 
principle, and of its interpretation and application in 
their own lives. It recognizes that every parent and every 


teacher is a moral educator, that the family and the school 
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are moral institutions, and that every person--parent, 
child, teacher, administrator, trustee--is a moral being, 
constantly making moral decisions in the act of living and 


dealing with other people in daily life. 
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PART II: RESEARCH FUNDED BY THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 


When the report of the Mackay Committee was received in 
1969, it was not felt that there was sufficient general 
consensus about the role of the school in moral education, 
or professional consensus about its paedagogy, to implement 
directly the recommendations bearing on moral education. In 
these circumstances, it was felt: 

(i) that ample time should be provided for reaction 
to, and discussion about, the Mackay Committee 
report itself; 

(ii) that the Ministry should affirm the principle that 

the schools have a role in moral education; and 

(111) that academics interested in moral development 

should be encouraged to engage in contractual and 
other research to gain knowledge about appropriate 
ways of fulfilling this role. 

It is the completion of this program over the ten-year 
period from 1968 to the present that is the occasion of this 


review. 


Affirmation of the school's role in moral education has 
been made in curriculum guidelines (for example, in the goal 
statements in "The Formative Years") and in public statements 
by the Minister. In the first of these statements (Moral 
Education: A View from the Ministry, 1974), the Minister 
stated his support for the examination of moral values in 
the public school system, and recognized publicly the con- 
tracts with OISE (Beck and Sullivan) and the Halton/Hamilton 
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Board of Education (Meyer) to “examine acceptable ways to 


deal with moral education." 


Recently (Moral Leadership in the Schools, (1978) the 


Minister reiterated a commitment to moral development: 


"T believe that schools must increasingly plan for 
the inclusion of moral and values education in 
their programs ... All teachers must face up to 
the fact that they, like parents, are moral 
examples for our children. Almost everything that 
happens in a school in one way or another has a 
moral colouring ... The public expects the schools 
to be very positive about values such as the 
acquisition of knowledge and learning skills--or 
the pursuit of excellence. And I also believe 
that the public expects the schools to be equally 
positive about certain other values of a moral 
nature which are agreed upon by the large majority 
within a concerned society... 


--- Respect for others as persons 
...from which could flow attitudes that would 


diminish racism 


--- Respect for the religious and cultural 


commitment of others 
... from which could flow a better foundation 
for a healthy multicultural society 


--- Respect for oneself 
...from which flow attitudes that might 


reduce alcohol and drug abuse 


--- Respect for property, one's own and others 


... from which could flow a perspective that 
could reduce vandalism 


--- Respect for our democratic system 


... from which can flow an appreciation of the 
fact that liberty does not mean the absolute 
licence to do anything we want regardless of 
how if affects others." 


The research funding has amounted to a considerable 
sum--from 1971 to the present, some half million dollars 
have been spent, and reports received. This research falls 


into two main series: the 0.1.S.E. Moral Education Project, 
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and the Halton/Hamilton Board of Education Project. (Brief 
abstracts, from the ONTERIS files, of the annual reports of 
these projects are included in the Appendix. ) 


While both projects set out basically to explore cur- 
ricular aspects of moral education, the conclusions of both 
were essentially philosophical, in the sense of a commitment 


to a particular conceptual basis for moral development. 


(1) The 0.1.S.E. Moral Education Project (Beck and Sullivan, 
Principal Investigators) has been funded since 1971. Of the 
various annual reports submitted in connection with the 
contract, two have been published by the Ministry--The Moral 


Education Project (Year 4), Annual Report 1975-76 and The 
Moral Education Project (Year 5), Final Report 1976-1977 

(1978). In addition, two pamphlets arising from the project 
have been funded for large-scale distribution--Moral 
Education in the Schools (Clive Beck, 0.I.S.E.) (1971), and 


The Reflective Approach in Values Education (Clive Beck and 
Edmund Sullivan, excerpted from the Moral Education Project, 


Year 35;°1974-75) (1976): 


Although the Moral Education Project began from a 
Kohlbergian basis (partially as a result of the impact of 
Kohlberg's 1968 paper referred to above, published in 1971, 
and partially from the impetus given by Mackay Committee 
recommendations), by 1973 Beck and Sullivan broke from the 
structural and developmental thesis of Kohlberg: 


"The 0.1.S.E. Project has often been seen by edu- 
cators in Ontario as a Lawrence Kohlberg oriented 
project. Although we ourselves have helped give 
this impression in the past, we would like now, 


in light of our research, to reject explicitly the 
Kohlberg approach to value education, considered 


as_a total approach ... we see the Kolhberg theory 
as throwing light on not more than ten per cent of 


the problems one is confronted with in value 
education. (The percentages are given here simply 
to make a general point as vividly as possible, 
rather than to suggest a precise measure)." 
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Kohlberg is cited for four main "deficiencies": 


Dae? "Several “Kohtberg’s theory reserves” for 4 
post-high school, "postconventional" level a 
reflectiveness in value matters that we have 
seen to be possible in 9 and 10 year olds. 
Students at this early age are able to relate 
many of their values to ultimate life goals 
such as survival, pleasure, friendship, 
security and health..." 


Bae his theory “does not’ *bring ‘out: SupTI- 
ciently the continuity between the various 
stages of development of the child. The 
tendency toward selfishness, for example, is 
a problem at all stages..." 


oe) Seek echird. .dvriiculty with’ the Kohlberg 
approach is its exclusive concern with moving 
the students up the stages in general, when 
at given times the resolution of particular 
or group problems may be more important..." 


4. "...A fourth deficiency in the Kohlberg 
approach is in its account of the sixth stage 
of value development. Very few. people 


actually reach stage 6, according to Kohlberg, 
but its characterization plays an important 

role in his theory for it is meant to show 

the direction in which value development 

should proceed. Stage 6 is defined in terms 

of the principle of justice; but the principle 
of justice itself remains obscure..." 


Here, then is the justification for the project's 
switch to, and adoption of, the "Ultimate Life Goals 
Approach". However, developmentalists would see in these 
arguments some misinterpretation of Kohlberg's writings: 


they Developmentalists have always maintained that 
children do think and reason cognitively; indeed 
this is basic to Piagetian developmental theory. 
One of Kohlberg's basic positions was established 
in his essay, "The Child as a Moral Philosopher" 
(1968) in which he affirmed that children think 
about moral problems and make moral decisions. And 
at the core of his proposals for facilitating 
moral thought with children, adolescents and 
adults, are the consideration of moral dilemmas, 
and the discussion of reasons for moral decisions. 
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a Moral developmentalists hold that there are 
universal moral issues, values or institutions 
about which the culture revolves, including laws, 
rules, conscience, affection, authority, rights, 
contract, trust, justice, punishment, truth, 
rights of property, value of life; and that these 
issues or values are pertinent as content in the 
moral valuing or judging of all individuals, 
throughout the stages of development. Indeed, 
within general Piagetian developmental theory, the 
basis of Kohlberg's application to the moral 
domain, Elkind (1974) traces the aspect of ego- 
centrism throughout the stages of childhood to 
adolescence to adulthood. 


a. One of the important findings of Kohlbergian 
research has been that, while children and adoles- 
cents have a natural preference for the reasoning 
of the stage of development next higher than their 
current stage, many individuals become "fixated" 
at particular stages. Hence, it is proposed that, 
in discussion of moral dilemmas and exposure to 
higher levels of reasoning, movement to more 
adequate modes of reasoning can be facilitated. 
Such dilemmas may be either hypothetical or real-- 
and, in the latter case, this discussion focusses 
On particular problems raised by individuals 
within the group. 


4. Kohlberg is a prolific writer, and he deals 
repeatedly in his writings with the issue of 
justice as fairness, since it is at the core of 
his theory. In addition, he devotes a major essay 
to this issue--"Education for Justice: a modern 
statement of the Platonic view" (1970); and he 
frequently cites Rawls' (1971) "Theory of Justice" 
as a modern statement of a _ postconventional 
approach to distributive justice. 


While the 0.1.S.E. project has been known as the "Moral 
Education Project" throughout its funding, an important 
statement is made by Beck in connection with the project in 


A Philosophical View of Values and Value Edu- 
cation" (Hennessy, 1976): 


his essay, 


" ..I1 have chosen to write of "values" and "value 
education" rather than "morals" and "moral edu- 
cation"...The term "values" in this context is 
preferable to the term "morals", in my view, 
because it suggests greater breadth of concern, 
and because it discourages preoccupation with the 
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notion of a narrow and separate moral domain. 
There are many value dimensions with which humans 
concern themselves--aesthetic, cultural, edu- 
cational, political, economic, and _ so on... 
However, after many years of attempting to iden- 
tify a distinctive moral domain, I have been 
forced to conclude that there is no such domain. 
There appears to be, if one views human conduct 
from a conventionalist, absolutist perspective. 
But if one weighs human conduct in terms of more 
fundamental life goals or life concerns, one sees 
that all decisions are life decisions and there 
are no distinctively moral decisions..." 

"It appears to be a fundamental characteristic of 
humans that they have rather strong and definite 
wants and desires...Further, it is characteristic 
of humans that they value very highly a general 
sense of assurance that their wants will be 
satisfied in some degree." 


Now these must be considered important statements in 
connection with Beck's "Ultimate Life Goals" approach to 
values. It says a number of critical things: that among 
legitimate value dimensions there is no moral domain; that 
there are no such things as moral decisions; that those who 
do espouse the existence of a moral domain do so from an 
"absolutist" perspective; that values are really concerned 
with "wants and desires"; and that the purpose of the 
“reflective approach" to values is to find the security of 
satisfaction that one's wants and desires will be achieved. 


“One must determine what, ultimately, one is after 
in life and establish a pattern of life appro- 
priate to these ultimate concerns. Thus, re= 
flection on one's values, in the manner I have 
outlined, is fundamental to a satisfactory human 
existence." 


Beck supplies the following list of "ultimate life goals": 


“survival, health, happiness (enjoyment, pleasure, 
etc.), friendship (love, fellowship, etc.), help- 
ing others (to some extent), wisdom, fulfillment 
(of our capacities), freedom, self-respect, respect 
Trom others, a sense of meaning in life, and so 
on. 
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One might note that "respect" is characterized as "self- 
respect" and "respect from others", not "respect for others". 
It appears, then, on examination, that the "ultimate life 
goals" are basically relativistic and egocentric. This is 
diametrically opposed to the Mackay Committee recommendations. 
And further, it is on the issue of moral relativism that the 
schools and education are the subject of strong criticism 
currently. 

(2) In addition to the 0.1.S.E. project, the Ministry has 


also funded the Halton/Hamilton Board of Education Project. 
By contrast, the investigators conclude (Values Education 


and Moral Reasoning) (Meyer, 1976): 


"The cognitive-developmental-structural theory 
advocated by Kohlberg and others (Damon, Fenton, 
Gibbs, Hersh, Lickona, Rest, Stewart) is the most 
adequately sound basis for values/moral develop- 
ment. Development is the keynote, and it can be 
promoted and tentatively assessed. Until quite 
recently the structuralist emphasis has been on 
the moral reasoning component of the learner, but 
evidence now suggests that other important com- 
ponents, e.g. social-perspective-taking (Damon, 
Murphy, Selman) are receiving commensurate atten- 
tion." 


"The consideration of community participation 
revolves around the more basic issue of the per- 
ception of the school as an essential moral agent. 
The school either has an essential role to fulfill 
as a socializing agency in a democratic society 
dealing with value and moral issues, or it does 
not and should leave that role to parents and 
other agencies. If this issue is not resolved in 
the minds of the involved, then the school and the 
system is vulnerable to constant misinterpretation 
and conflict over aims and roles. Parent and 
school are both legitimate moral agents." 


The investigators conclude with the appeal: 


"There is an urgency to these concerns, as our 
youth and society in general appear to be drowning 
in an ethical vacuum and values illiteracy. The 
options for not dealing with the issue head on are 
more apathy and a floundering between complete 
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relativism and an authoritarian absolutism. It is 
a serious question whether a democratic society 
based on majority rule and individual dignity can 
afford to neglect the valuing components leading 
to mature citizenship." 


RAKK DEK KER KK OX, KEK 


In general, what has resulted from the research pro- 
jects is that there have been no definitive findings with 
regard to a specific method or curriculum for moral edu- 
cation. Many insights have been gained, and, within the 
educational community, there has been increasing awareness 
of the importance of moral and values development--from the 
Mackay Committee Report itself, from the Minister's state- 
ments, from the workshops, seminars, committees and study 
groups that have been convened within the province over the 
last ten years. But the end result of the research has not 


produced a definitive curriculum--a methodological solution. 


In the absence of a direct statement of a conceptual 
basis for moral education, teacher groups within the pro- 
jects, and in various other schools and boards, have experi- 
mented with a wide variety of techniques and resources 
derived from a range of psychological and philosophical 
sources. This has produced a mixture of techniques involv- 
ing, among others, Transactional Analysis, Values Clarifi- 
Cation, developmental moral reasoning, indoctrination, and a 
host of others. They have produced lists of books, films, 
filmstrips and other "resources". This has sometimes been 
justified as an "eclectic approach"--a kind of relativistic 
approach to methodology, since it mixes techniques derived 
from varying, and sometimes opposed, psychological schools. 
The result of such an approach can be seen Tr Mil ler, 
Humanizing the Classroom: Models of Teaching in Affective 
Education (Praeger, 1976). Miller outlines seventeen 


teaching models, classed as "developmental models, self- 
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concept models, sensitivity and group-orientation models, 
and consciousness-expansion models". He advises the teacher 
to "try out the various approaches, and select the models 
that are most effective for him or her. Eventually the 
teacher can integrate some of the approaches, or even 
develop his own model of teaching." The assumption appears 
to be that any "model" is as good as any other(s), and that 
the choice of conceptual underpinning is simply a matter of 


personal preference, inclination or experimentation. 


The research, then, has not established a practical 
“curriculum'--a methodological solution--in the absence of a 
philosophical or conceptual basis for the activities. The 
Mackay Committee saw this as the essential question; but we 
have ranged far and wide from their conclusion. In essence, 
then, it appears that the answer to the question will have 
to be sought on a basis other than the question of cur- 
riculum--on a conceptual level. It is this question to 
which the balance of this paper is addressed. 
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PART III: THE NEED FOR A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 


This paper has argued (p.4) that the public perception 
of the school is that it has deteriorated into moral and 
value relativism; but it is also arguing that the only 
alternative is not moral absolutism. SIMA | Vou «die wire 
proposed that the choice in educational psychologies is not 
merely between the behaviourist and the psychoanalytic 
schools, but that an educational psychology based upon 
structural developmental theory is more adequate; and that 
this choice leads to an approach to moral and value edu- 
cation that is not merely a middle position or compromise 
between relativism and absolutism. Hence it is argued that 
adopting an educational psychology that is cognitive- 
developmental entails a similar perspective with regard to 
moral values. Anything else suffers, at the very least, 


from being inconsistent, if not mutually destructive. 


Langer (1969) describes three basic psychological 
Theories of Development, depending upon whether man is 
conceived of as active or passive. This distinction, made 
by Aristotle, is 


"...between man as an actor who spontaneously 
initiates his own actions...and man as a patient 
whose behaviour is merely a response to external 
agents." 

Langer examines three "Models of Man": 
~~ the Behaviourist Model, which he terms the "Mechan- 


ical Mirror Model", at the core of which is the thesis that 
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"man grows to be what he is made to be by his environment"; 

-- the Psychoanalytic Model, the thesis of which is 
that "man is a conflicted being who is driven to action and 
growth both by his passions or instincts and by his external 
demands"; and 

-- the Developmental Model, which Langer terms the 
"Organic Lamp Theory", central to which is the view that 
"man develops to be what he makes himself by his own actions" 


in transaction with the environment. 


Thus, in the Behaviourist Model, man is viewed as 
essentially passive. In this view, the child is born into 
the world an empty slate (tabula rasa) which is written upon 
by external stimuli from the environment; like a mirror, the 
child can only reflect the environment; like a wax tablet, 
the child stores the impressions left by the effects of the 
environment; and like a machine, he may be made to react in 
response to stimulating factors or agents. This "Mechanical 
Mirror Theory", then, sees psychological phenomena not as 
mental experiences, but as behaviours. The history of the 
theory in this century lies mainly in behaviourist, stimulus/ 
response theory, with Pavlov's dogs and Skinner's pigeons as 
the most famous examples in the popular mind. This has, for 
more than half a century, through Watson and Thorndike, been 
a dominant theory in American psychology, and aspects of it 
are still powerful in educational theory--in the framing of 
behavioural objectives, in SR reward and _= punishment 
approaches to learning and behaviour. Growth, or develop- 
ment, to a behaviourist, then, is quantitative, in the 
acquisition of behaviours in response to environmental 
experiences; behaviour can be modified, by "conditioning" 
through "positive and negative reinforcers". The most 
famous modern example is the "radical behaviourism" of B. F. 
Skinner, and the most cogent exposition of his theory of 


"operant conditioning" is his classic Beyond Freedom and 
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Dignity (1971): there are, it is maintained, no such things 
as human freedom and dignity--they are merely fictions in 
"the literature of autonomous man"; since the environment is 
the only controlling factor in life, then all internal 
mental states are only myths--as are concepts like "freedom", 
"dignity" (or worth), and "autonomy"; the only logical 
explanation for behaviour is the “operant conditioning" 
model, based upon the principle that behaviour operates on 
the environment to produce consequences, which are positive 
or negative reinforcers of behaviour--and these constitute 


the (moral) values. 


Langer describes the Psychoanalytic Model by the thesis 
that man is basically affective and irrational. The modern 


historical roots he identifies as nineteenth century romantic 
philosophy, from which Freud derived a model whose focus was 
primarily upon man's passions (or affect), and only second- 
arily upon his intellect. The child is born with prerational 
instinctual appetites (the "id") which, interacting with 
external reality in the social world of the infant, produce 
the modified structure of the “ego"--the psychic structure 
of rationality. The most influential modern version of the 
Psychoanalytic Model is contained in the neo-Freudian school, 
generally known as “ego-psychologists", who argue that the 
child is born not only with the prerational instincts 
posited by Freud, but also with rational instincts, which 
aid in the adaptation to the demands of the external world. 
The most influential thinker of this school has been Erik 
Erikson (1963) (1968), who postulated a developmental series 
of personality stages (the "epigenetic principle") which un- 
fold in a genetically determined sequence in a life cycle 
common to all human beings. The human being, from infancy 
to childhood to adolescence to adulthood, passes through a 
series of psychological crises from birth to death, which 


must be successively resolved by the person in order to 
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progress to the next stage of development in an adaptive and 
healthy fashion. 


Langer traces the Developmental Model back to its 
source in the Platonic ideal that man's essence is in con- 
templation, and the ability to reason. Terming it the 
“Organic Lamp Theory", he sees it lodged within modern 
organismic psychologists like Werner (1963): 


"There is, on the one hand, the tendency of orga- 
nisms to conserve their integrity, whether bio- 
logical or psychological: in the face of variable 
and often adverse internal or external conditions, 
the organism tends to maintain its existence as an 
integrated entity. There is, on the other hand, 
the tendency of organisms to develop towards a 
relatively mature state: under the widest range 
of conditions, organisms undergo transformation 
from the states of relatively little differen- 
tiated entities to relatively differentiated and 
integrated adult forms." 


Developmental theory, then, derives from the biological 


model, and involves principles of conservation, development, 
transformation, differentiation and integration. 


This organismic view sees man as a functional whole, 
and integrates with the holistic principle elaborated by 
Smuts (1926) that man is "self-acting and self-moving" as 
well as synchronic and diachronic: 


"...an organism is really a unified, synthesised 
section of history, which includes not only its 
present, but much of its past and even of its 
future. An organism can only be explained by 
reference to its past and its future as well as 
Lisupresent.; 

Human beings, in organismic and holistic models, actively 

develop their own structures of their perceptions of the 


world which they experience. 


Development, therefore, is not a quantitative matter, 


as it has been seen previously in American psychology, 
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either by the maturational/nativistic school of Gesell, in 
which development is an "unfolding process of innate patterns 
laid down by heredity", "wired into" the individual, and 
accomplished in a maturational timetable; or by the behav- 
jourist or the learning theory school, in which development 
is a quantitative accumulation of appropriate stimulus- 
response patterns derived from the environment. Rather, 
development is a coherent process of qualitative changes in 
the structure of thought and feeling. Piaget has described 
this sequence, in the cognitive domain, as a series of 
developmental stages, each stage deriving from the previous 
one, not replacing it, but incorporating it in an increasing 
hierarchization. This development proceeds in an invariant 
sequence of qualitatively different, integrated, structurally 
whole stages, in which the individual actively participates 
in the structuring of the knowledge of the environment in a 


process of continuous transaction. 


The structure of this process relates back to Dewey 
(1895): 


"The aim of education is growth or development 
both intellectual and moral. Only ethical and 
psychological principles can elevate the school to 
a vital institution in the greatest of all con- 
structions--the building of a free and powerful 
character. Only knowledge of the order and con- 
nection of the stages in psychological development 
can insure the maturing of the psychical powers. 
Education is the work of supplying the conditions 
which will enable the psychological functions to 
mature and pass into higher functions in the 
freest and fullest manner." 


Kohlberg sees Piaget's work in cognitive development and his 
own work in moral development as outgrowths of this stage- 
developmental tradition of Dewey. Just as Dewey held that 
there are stages in psychological development, and Piaget 
has defined stages of cognitive development, so Kohlberg 
(1972), elaborating Piaget's (1932) structure, sees a con- 
comitant series of stages of moral development: 
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"A cognitive-developmental theory of moralization 
holds that there is a sequence of moral stages for 
the same basic reasons that there are cognitive or 
logico-mathematical stages, that is, because 
cognitive-structural reorganizations toward the 
more equilibrated occur in the course of inter- 
action between the organism and the environment. 
In the area of logic, Piaget holds that a psycho- 
logical theory of development is closely linked 
with a theory of normative logic. Following 
Piaget, we claim the same is true in the area of 
moral judgment." 


The claim here, then, is that any approach to moral/ 
values development must derive from a conceptual framework 
which incorporates a commitment to a particular philosophy 
of education. 


If the educator is committed to a behaviourist phi- 
losophy, then the approach to learning of moral values must 
come through a quantitative acquisition of social rules of 
behaviour; moral education in this model jis basically 
socialization, acquired in a stimulus-response mode of 
conditioning. 


If the commitment is to a psychoanalytic philosophy, 
than it is necessary to accept morality as conformity to 
cultural standards, and moral development as the incorpo- 
ration of rules and values that come from the external world 
(Turiel, 1969). Bettelheim (1970) states a psychoanalytic 
position with regard to moral/values development and edu- 
cation: 


"Certainly the psychoanalyst agrees with Nietzsche 
that morality is nourished by fear, and that, in 
the final analysis, the content of morality is 
self-interest. After all, it is self-interest 
that makes one wish for eternal salvation, just as 
it is self-interest that makes one wish to succeed 
in the rat race..." 

"...O0ne can live successfully and learn well in 
school as long as one's growing up begins with a 
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very firm and stringent morality of absolutes, 
based upon fear. Later, in the process of gaining 
maturity, one can slowly free oneself of some of 
the fear and begin to question its absolute tenets. 
... The mistake is that today too many believe that 
what ripe maturity can contain is therefore the 
best for immaturity. The mistake we still make is 
to hope that more and more citizens will have 
developed a mature morality, one that they have 
critically tested against experience, without 
first having been subject as children to a strin- 
gent morality based upon fear and trembling." 


But if the educational commitment is to a developmental 
Philosophy, then the approach to the learning of moral 
values assumes a child who is actively structuring per- 
ceptions of self and society through successive and expand- 
ing modes of "taking the role of others", progressing in 
natural sequence of development from the egocentric and 
heteronomous perspectives of childhood toward an increas- 
ingly autonomous understanding of moral principles as the 
basis for moral decisions in the interaction of self and 
others in society, with the ultimate goal the mature under- 
standing of the principle of justice as fairness in both 
personal and societal relationships. 
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PART IV: APPROACHES TO MORAL/VALUES EDUCATION 


Stewart (1973, 1974) has constructed a typology of ap- 
proaches to moral/values education, which embraces both the 
concepts of Langer's Models of Man, and also accounts for 
the absolutist/relativistic/developmental models. He adapted 
from Lewin, Lippitt and White (1939) and Getzels and Thelen 
(1972) a conceptual framework for approaches to education 
and socialization, which includes three classifications 
within its rubric: 


"Nomothetic education characterized by an 
autocratic approach to the transmission of the 
knowledge and values of the environment (culture, 
society, family, school, etc.) 


Idiographic education: characterized by a laissez- 
faire approach to the personalization of knowledge 


and values from the idiosyncracies of one's own 
mind and experience; and 


Transactional education: characterized by a 
democratic approach to the construction of know- 
ledge and values through the transaction between 
the person and the environment." 


(The term "nomothetic" (from the Greek 'nomos' - custom, 
law) refers to a normative approach, in which roles are 
defined authoritatively, by reference to the institution or 
society. By contrast, the term "idiographic" (from the 
Greek ‘idios'-self) refers to the personal dimension, in 
which roles are developed autonomously by the individual. 
"Transaction", in the psychological sense used here, is akin 
to the Deweyan term, and refers to a process, beyond 
"interaction", in which the person and the environment are 
intimately integrated, each one continually affecting the 
other. ) 
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Building on this conceptual framework, Stewart has 
constructed a typology of four approaches to moral/values 


education: 


dl. The Traditional-Authoritarian Approach: 


This approach is characterized as an Absolute Nomo- 
thetic Approach, founded on the belief in absolute values 
that are external to man, and objectively derived from the 
traditions of society. It is man's specific responsibility 
to learn these values and to live by them, accepting without 
question the authority of the social system, complying with 
the values of the group. The process of socialization of 
the young is accomplished by reliance on the use of indoc- 
trination, fear and punishment, rewards, praise and blame. 
This approach lends itself well to the theories and tech- 
niques of behaviourist psychology, particularly Skinner's 


"operant conditioning". 


Ba The Cultural-Relativistic Approach: 


In contrast to the Absolute Nomothetic nature of the 
first approach, this is a Relative Nomothetic Approach, in 
that it is founded on a belief that values are relative to 
the particular society, but that for the members within that 
society values are absolute, and the members are socialized 
for conformity and acceptance. The approach is derived from 
the traditions of cultural anthropology and psychoanalytic 
psychology. From Freudian psychology it includes a basic 
concept of man as a conflicted being, who must learn to con- 
trol his passions and desires, relying on guilt and anxiety 
as socialization mechanisms in inducing conformity to the 
norms of the society. Since the approach lends itself not 
only to behaviouristic but also to psychoanalytic approaches, 
it encompasses the social learning theory branch of behav- 
jouristic psychology. The moral education approach focusses 


on internal self-criticism, guilt and anxiety, in order to 
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internalize the standards and norms of the society. This 
approach is seen as _ having spawned the numerous mental 
health approaches which have flourished since World War II, 
focussing on the development of techniques for functioning 
within the group and the society. 


LF The Absolute Relativistic Approach: 


This approach is characterized by Stewart as falling 
within Getzel's rubric of the Idiographic Approach. It is 
seen as arising from the modern emphasis on individual 
freedom, which has led to a belief that all values are 
relative to the individual, and that there are no absolute 
ethical principles or moral values. It appears to support 
an odd dichotomy in the belief that there is only one 
absolute truth, and that is that all values are relative. 
It would seem to be part of the post-World War II reaction 
to tyranny and oppression, and to include movements like 
existentialism and certain types of humanism. In part, it 
seems to have arisen as a reaction to man's inhumanity to 
man, and to the excesses of authority and power, by swinging 
to the opposite extreme of declaring all values to be 
relative only to the individual. 


At The Organi smic-Structural-Developmental Approach: 


This approach is exemplified in the developmental psy- 
chologies of Piaget and Kohlberg. By "organismic" is meant 
the view of man as an integrated, holistic, active and 
functional being, in contrast to the behaviouristic view of 
man aS a passive receptor of the environment, and to the 
psychoanalytic view of man as an individual, irrational 
being. "Structural" refers to the underlying, universal, 
dynamic patterns that characterize human thought (Gardner, 
1972). The term "developmental" acknowledges the organism's 
continuous ability to change and adapt to new conditions, 
both internal and external, in constant transaction with 
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: : ; 
environmental] influences (cf. Piaget's processes’ of 


assimilation, accommodation and equilibrium). 
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Stewart sees the Absolute Relativistic (Idiographic) 


Approach as responsible for two movements in education: the 
value-free curriculum, and the values clarification move- 


ment. 


The value-free curriculum is presumably based upon the 
principle that, since all values are relative, within the 
school there can be no expression of objective values, in 
order to avoid indoctrination or imposition of moral values. 
Students must be left to solve their own moral problems; and 
there is an implicit belief that, whatever the solution, all 
solutions are of equal value, and that no judgement can be 
passed upon them. In contrast to authoritarian (nomothetic) 
approaches, the value-free curriculum regards objective 
values as nonexistent. In fact, in many applications, it is 
considered "fairer" not to have any discussion of values, in 


order to preclude imposition of values. 


The values clarification approach accepts the above 


premise of the relativity of values, but takes a different 
approach. Instead of attempting to remove any reference to 
values, it promotes systematic and overt discussion of 
values, in order to aid students to clarify their own values. 
Moral/values education, then, in this approach, avoids any 
indoctrination in specific moral (and other) values content, 
by focussing on the process of clarifying the students! own 
values. In contrast to the first two approaches, which 
assume the derivation of objective values from sources in 
the society external to the individual, this absolute 
relativistic approach assumes that the individual is, in his 
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individual preferences, the source of all values, and claims 
that all values are subjective. Various techniques are 
pertinent to this approach, depending on the setting--group 
dynamics, values clarification, sensitivity training and 
interpersonal activities of various kinds. Values clarifi- 
cation activities are widely used as introductory and func- 
tional devices in OD activities and in group dynamics, and 
are frequently strongly criticized for relying on social and 
peer pressure. 


The Values Clarification movement has been the most 
popular source of values activities in the schools in the 
last decade, since the publication of Raths, Harmin and 


Simon, Values and Teaching: Working with Values in the Class- 


room (1966), and Simon, Howe and Kirschenbaum, Values Clari- 
fication: A Handbook of Practical Strategies for Teachers 
and Students (1972). The movement has been the subject 
of strong criticism from many moral philosophers and 
psychologists (see, for example, Stewart, 1975; Lockwood, 
1975, 1977; Cochrane, 1975; Paolitto & Hersh, 1976; Fraenkel, 
197 FiznG lucky d 978). 


Values Clarification has certain apparent attractions 
for values teachers and practitioners: 
--- it purports to be nonjudgemental; so it is perceived to 
be a "safe" method of leading students to think about their 
values; 
--- jt claims to be relativistic, in that it "does not seek 
to impose any set of values", but rather aims "to teach a 
valuing process" (Kirschenbaum, 1977); so it seems to be 
hares 
--- it appears to require no philosophical or psychological 
knowledge or commitment on the part of the educator; so it 
does not entail studying or mastering any "academic" body of 
literature; 
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--- jt supplies a multitude of activities and "games"; so it 
promises to be enjoyable, as well as practical. 

The most pervasive criticism of Values Clarification 
hinges on its failure to distinguish between moral and non- 


moral issues. 


"The failure to distinguish between moral and 
non-moral values aggrandizes the trivial while 
trivializing morality into mere matters of taste. 


(Gluck, 1978) 


"Proponents of values clarification acknow- 
ledge that values are not absolute. In addition, 
they are concerned with the descriptive "is" 
rather than the prescriptive "ought". "What do 
you do?" demands a different type of explanation 
than "What ought you to do?" The absence of 
prescriptive (should/ought) questions in values 
clarification is related to a failure to distin- 
guish between moral and non-moral issues. What 
this educational approach lacks is the substance 
to help students confront questions of ethics, 
"issues of basic principles, criteria or standards 
by which we are to determine what we morally ought 
to do, what is morally right or wrong, and what 
our moral rights are" (Frankena, 1963, p. 47). Ths 
limitation tends to reduce the complexity of 
values issues, to avoid moral controversies which 
values conflicts usually engender, and unwittingly 
to teach a system of values relativity that 
prevents rather than promotes resolution of con- 
flicting values. For these reasons teachers 
require a broader conception of values education." 


(Paolitto and Hersh, 1976) 


Simon, Howe and Kirschenbaum's Values Clarification, "A 
Handbook of (Seventy-Nine) Practical Strategies for Teachers 
and Students" (1972) opens with eleven “important and theore- 
tical questions" about values, including: premarital sex, 
the relevance of schooling, violence as a vehicle for 
political change, drug use, the importance of religion, the 
choice of a partner, the choice of an occupation, race 
relations, "Why is it that at the end of every weekend I 
feel anxious and guilty about all that I didn't do?" and 
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"Should I let my hair grow longer?" There is no attempt to 
distinguish between moral and non-moral values. 


One of the recommended techniques is termed "Values 
Voting" (Strategy Number 3): The teacher reads aloud one by 
one questions which begin with the words, "How many of 
NO ioe 

Examples of the questions to be voted upon by secondary 
school students include: 


“How many of you --- 


(3) "--- approve of premarital sex for boys (or girls)?" 

(40) "--- enjoy smoking?" 

(51) "--- think that parents should teach their children 
to masturbate?" 

(32) 5 ae Own a Credit cards. 

(57) "--- would refuse to kiss someone with bad breath?" 

(71) "--- feel embarrassed when your friends meet your 
parents?" 

(73) "--- think that we should legalize mercy killings?" 


Other questions "for general use with all ages", include: 


"How many of you --- 


(18) "--- think that at this point in your life you are a 
complete flop or failure?" 

(57) "--- have a hole in your sock right now?" 

(61) "--- have seen a dead body?" 

(70) "--- use a spray deodorant?" 


Strategy Number 5 is termed "Either-or Forced Choice": 
"This exercise compels students to make a decision between 
two competing alternatives...In making their choices students 
have to examine their feelings and their self-concepts and 


values." Sample "either-or choices" include: 


‘Areryout=-4 
(4) "'--- more like a rose or a daisy?" 
(21) "--- more like a "No Trespassing" sign or a "Public 
Fishing" sign?" 
(24) "--- more like a file cabinet or a liquor chest?" 
(26) "'--- more like a gourmet or a MacDonald's fan?" 


(27) "--- more like a bubbling brook or a placid Jake?" 
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The teacher is urged to use the "Values Continuum", 


Strategy Number 8, "to open up the range of alternatives 
open on any given issue...(and to) encourage students to 
make a public affirmation of their opinion and beliefs". 


The teacher draws a long line on the board, and then asks a 


question, the polar positions for which are placed on the 


line, with sometimes a mid-point position. Some examples: 


(17)"How do you like teachers to relate to you?" 


Super-buddy: / Compulsive moderate: / 


Lets us do / Yells constantly, / and punitive. 
anything. / but doesn't do any- / Beats us for 
/ thing to stop us / a grammar 
é 7 errors 
(24) "How do you feel about premarital sex?" 
"Virginal Virginia: "Mattress Millie: 
Wears white gloves Wears a mattress 
on every date." strapped to her 


back." 


Strategy Number 12, "Public Interview", 


Very strict 


"gives the 


student center stage in the classroom and the opportunity to 


publicly affirm and explain his stand on various values 
issues." The student sits in a chair at the front of the 


room, and the teacher asks questions from the back. 


“the Public Interview strategy is especially 
helpful for helping students get acquainted with 
each other on a personal basis. Each interview 
should usually be kept rather brief, five to ten 
minutes at the most, unless everyone is really 


involved and wants to hear more." 


Sample interview questions include: 


(56) "Have you ever invented anything?" 


(70) "Do you believe in burial, cremation, or what?" 


(80) "Did you ever steal something? When? 


How come?" 
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(96) “How do you feel about homosexuality?" 

(98) "What disturbs you most about your parents?" 
(ETS) “Who is the 'boss' in your family?" 

(122) "What do you think of a mother who slaps her 


small son's hand for playing with his genitals?" 
(128) “Would you tell your best friend he has bad 
breath?" 
(163) "In what ways are you a conformist?" 


One "problem-solving exercise" which is recommended is 
the "Fall-Out Shelter Problem!" (Strategy Number 48). A 
hypothetical situation is proposed, in which war breaks out 
and the populace heads for fall-out shelters. One group of 
ten people is attempting to enter a shelter which can only 
support six people. The students are asked to determine 
which six people will be allowed to live (given short des- 
criptions), so that the human race will survive: 


AM "A 16-year old girl of questionable IQ; a high 
school drop-out; pregnant." 


Ze "A policeman with a gun; thrown off the force for 
brutality." 

on "A clergyman; 75 years old." 

4. "A 36-year old female physician; unable to have 
children (or known to be a confirmed racist)." 

3}. "A 46-year old male violinist; served seven years 
for pushing narcotics." 

6. "A 20-year old male Black militant; no special 
skills." 

he "A 39-year old former prostitute; retired for four 
years." 

8. "An architect; homosexual." 

9. "A 26-year old male law student." 

10. "The law student's 25-year old wife; spent the 


last nine years in a mental hospital; still heavily 
sedated. They refuse to be separated." 


A considerable amount of space has been allotted here 
to listing some of the recommended techniques for Values 
Clarification, in order to give some examples which have 
elicited the opposition of moral/values critics. Many of 
the activities are criticized for being superficial, trivial, 
manipulative, threatening, conducive to peer pressure, 


one-dimensional, stereotypical, and artificial. Kuhmerker 
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(1978), summarizing recent activity in the values field, 
comments: 


"The values clarification approach continues to 
draw heavy criticism, and, despite less. than 
convincing rebuttal, the movement's momentum 
continues quite unaffected. Such a phenomenon 
raises interesting questions of its own." 


Much of the criticism centres on the unreflective acceptance 
by educators of any or all of the techniques, games, and 
activities published in the various handbooks. This may be 
because, for practitioners of VC, there is a spin-off from 
the admitted relativism of the movement (that one must be 
nonjudgemental regarding values) to a similar non- 
judgemental acceptance of any proposed activity which is 
suggested by the authors. 


Gluck (1978) raises, in addition to criticism of the 
failure to distinguish between moral and non-moral issues, 
three other fundamental ethical problems with the movement: 


"The first of these is the invasion of privacyr.. 
Children must reveal themselves in a doubly 
authoritarian setting: the teacher lays the 
ground rules (for the activity),... and the values 
Clarification system greatly compounds the peer 
pressure and the alliance of the teacher with that 
peer pressure..." 


"Secondly, within. their system, they have dis- 
pensed with the moral distinction between self and 
others. Many of the questions demand that 
children make judgements about other persons. 
They are even asked to decide the fate of others. 
The students are never introduced to the concept 
of justice, or even made aware that they are all 
(including, especially, the teacher) acting as 
moral judges, as well as moral agents." 


"The third ethical question about values clari- 
fication is that of the morality of scholarship 
and the morality of research with human subjects 
in particular... The younger the child, the more 
susceptible he is to revealing both his inner self 
and the intimate details of family life. By 
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Capitalizing on the realities of community 
pressures, bigotries, and the like, this system 
strips the child of his defenses against social 
forces that even adults are often incapable of 
handling... Classroom teachers are not clinically 
experienced psychologists. It is not safe to 
assume that they will be able to anticipate the 
imminent bursting of a Pandora's box. We have far 
too much evidence of the damage that can result 
from the over-zealous scrutiny of fragile self- 
hood. The integrity of children and youth is much 
less likely to be violated if moral questions are 
handled in a larger, more generalized context of 
perennial issues and reflective judgement." 


Many critics are strongly opposed to the moral re- 
lativism of Values Clarification, and to the naive and 
unreflective use of classroom techniques which are strongly 
manipulative and threatening to the moral autonomy of others. 
It is possible that Values Clarification, while it purports 
to be relativistic and nonjudgemental, is in effect rooted 
in the American psychological tradition of behaviourist 
psychology, in its (unwitting) reliance on peer pressure and 


manipulation. 


The Structural-Developmental Approach, supported in 
this paper as the conceptual basis for moral education, 


comprises a number of related components which form a con- 
struct linking various aspects of development. They 
include: 

1. Stages of Cognitive Development - Piaget (1969) 


ak Stages of Moral Development - Kohlberg (1971) 
3 Stages of Social Role-Taking - Selman (1976) 
4 Stages of Ego-Development - Erikson (1963, 1969) 


The various concepts are basically lodged in a structural 
thesis that is characterized by the following convictions 
(Gardner, 1972): 
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(a) that there is a structure underlying all human 
behaviour and intellectual functioning; 

(b) that this structure can be revealed by orderly 
analysis and investigation; 

(c) that this structure has cohesiveness and meaning; 

(d) that structures have generality, or some degree 


of interdependence. 


The concept of the term "development", in the psycho- 
logical sense, is different from the concept of the terms 
"change", "maturation" or "growth". Maier (1969) differ- 
entiates development from change: 


Change implies a transition from one state to 
another, while development focusses upon the 
dynamic, one-directional elements of change. 
Development, therefore, is a process; change is a 
product." 


Maier similarly distinguishes between development and 


maturation: 


"Maturation suggests organic growth, while 
development relates to sociopsychological devel- 
opment. Development in this sense refers to an 
integration of constitutional and learned changes 
which make up an_ individual's ever-developing 
personality." 

Maturation, then, is one of the factors involved in devel- 

opment, but they are not Synonymous. Maturation is a 


necessary but not sufficient condition for development. 


Developmentalists similarly discriminate between devel- 
opment and growth: growth is quantitative change in content, 
while development is qualitative change in structure. 
Applying this to the concept of learning, Stewart (1974) 
gives this explanation: 


"From the developmentalist's point of view, 
learning and development are not identical. 
Learning is dependent on development, and requires 
the active involvement of the learner in the 
learning process, which Stimulates, supports and 
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augments the construction of knowledge required 
for development to occur... The learner, there- 
fore, cannot learn merely by association and 
reinforcement. A child can appear to learn because 
he or she has acquired specific verbal responses 
as the result of conditioning. But this is an 
automatic reaction involving the acquisition of 
content without understanding or the ability to 
apply the knowledge in new and varied situations 
which are significantly different from the contin- 
gencies used to elicit the responses. What has 
been learned is a set of responses that are not 
likely to affect development. For a deeper form 
of learning, involving true understanding and 
independent application of the knowledge to other 
situations, the child's cognitive structures must 
be sufficiently developed to permit meaningful 
processing of the data." 


Development, then, differentiated from change, maturation, 
growth, and learning, has specific characteristics, and is 
defined as being: orderly, unidirectional, irreversible, 
qualitative, integrated, progressively differentiated and 
articulated, actively created (in transaction with the 


environment), functionally superior to but dependent on 
learning. 


In the sphere of moral reasoning, Kohlberg (1975) 
traces the developmental approach back to Dewey and Tufts 
(1908), who postulated three levels of moral development: 


(a) the premoral level of "behaviour motivated by 
biological or social impulses with results for 
morals", 


(b) the conventional level of behaviour, in which "the 
individual accepts with little critical reflection 
the standards of the group", and 


(c) the autonomous level of behaviour, in_ which 
"conduct is guided by the individual thinking and 
judging for himself whether a purpose is good, and 
does not accept the standard of his group without 
reflection." 


Hartshorne and May (1928) conducted one of the defin- 
itive studies of traditional approaches to character 


education. 
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Focussing part of their study on honesty, which they defined 
as resistance to cheating and stealing in experimental 
situations, they found that, as a result of traditional 
forms of moral education: 


lS The world cannot be divided into honest and 
dishonest people. Almost everyone’ cheats 
some of the time. 


24 If a person cheats in one situation, it does 
not mean that he will or will not cheat in 
another situation. There is very little 
correlation among cheating tests in different 
situations. In other words it is not a 
character-trait of dishonesty which makes a 
child cheat in a given situation. 


a. People's verbal moral values about honesty 
have little to do with how they act. People 
who cheat express just as much or more dis- 
approval of cheating as those who don't 
cheat. 


(Kohlberg and Turiel, 1971). 


Hartshorne and May also showed that, for the most part, 
participation in conventional formal programs of character 
education had little effect on moral behaviour: it was 
difficult, for example, for the investigators to differ- 
entiate children who had had "character training" from those 
who had not. Discussing the futility of attempting to build 
character with the methods of these Programs, they con- 
cluded: 
"It is not the quality of the isolated act which 
distinguishes the good man from the bad, but the 
quality of the man as an organized and socially 
functioning self. We may add up his character- 
istics, whether these be virtues or vices, but the 
algebraic sum is not his character... 
Not only does character not consist of a sum 


of virtues, but the virtues themselves are not 
psychological entities with any real existence." 


Among the writings of Jean Piaget, in The Moral Judgment 
of the Child (1932) his observations of children's reasoning 


and actions led him to the conclusion that moral judgement 
in children evolves in a series of stages: 
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ne Motor or individual: the child does what he 
wants to, without consideration of others. 


Mae Egocentric (2-5 years): the child combines 
imitation of others with an individual set of 
rules. 


oF Cooperation (7-8 years): the child is now 
concerned that everyone follows the same 
rules. 


4. Codification: of Rules: GMS12) seterhe’ “cha hd 
must have all the rules fixed and known by 
the society of which he is a part. 


"Early morality develops out of the conditions of 
constraint and unilateral respect which spring 
from adult-child relations (called HETERONOMY); 
this develops into a morality of cooperation and 
mutual respect (called AUTONOMY)." 


(Hersh, 1978) 


The fullest expression of this mutual cooperation and respect 
is in the development of a conception of distributive justice 
or fairness. In Piaget's perspective, the young child of 
school age expects and needs the structure of adult con- 
straint; but this constraint needs to be exercised with the 
aim of supporting the child in his natural development 
toward cooperation and mutual respect, and his growth toward 


autonomy in moral judgement. 


Building on the Deweyan and Piagetian principles of 
moral development, Kohlberg has developed a structure of 
moral stages in a_ cognitive-developmental sequence. 
Following Piaget, Kohlberg's moral stages have the same 
general characteristics as cognitive stages (Kohlberg, 
13697: 


» ie Stages imply distinct or qualitative differ- 
ences in children's modes of thinking or of 
solving the same problem at different ages. 


2. These different modes of thought form an 
invariant sequence, order, or succession in 
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Table 1 


Piaget's Eras and Stages of Logical and Cognitive Development 


Era I (age 0-2) The era of sensorimotor intelligence 

Stage 1. Reflex action. ; 

Stage Coordination of reflexes and sensorimotor repetition 
(primary circular reaction). 

Stage Activities to make interesting events in the environment 
reappear (secondary circular reaction). 

Stage Means/ends behaviour and search for absent objects. 

Stage Experimental search for new means (tertiary circular 
reaction). 

Stage Use of imagery in insightful invention of new means 
and in recall of absent objects and events. 


Era II (age 2-5) Symbolic, intuitive and prelogical thought 


Inference is carried on through images and symbols which do not 
maintain logical relations or invariances with one another. 
"Magical thinking" in the sense of (a) confusion of apparent or 
imagined events with real objects and events, and (b) confusion 
of perceptual appearances of qualitative and quantitative change 
with actual change. 


Era III (age 6-10) Concrete operational thought 


Inferences carried through system of classes, relations, and 
quantities maintaining logically invariant properties, and 
which refer to concrete objects. These include such logical 
processes as (a) inclusion of lower-order classes in higher- 
order classes; (b) transitive seriation (recognition that if 
a>b and b >c, then a >c); (c) logical addition and 
multiplication of classes and quantities; (d) conservation 
of number, class membership, length, and mass under apparent 
change. 


Substage 1. Formation of stable categorical classes. 
Substage 2. Formation of quantitative and numerical relations 
of invariance. 


Era IV (age 11 to adulthood) Formal-operational thought 


Inferences through logical operations upon propositions or 
"operations upon operations." Reasoning about reasoning. 
Construction of systems of all possible relations or impli- 
cations. Hypothetico-deductive isolation of variables and 
testing of hypotheses. 


Substage 1. Formation of the inverse of the reciprocal. 
Capacity to form negative classes (for example, 
the class of all not-crows) and to see relations 
as simultaneously reciprocal (for example, to 
understand that liquid in a U-shaped tube holds 
an equal level because of counterbalanced 
pressures). 

Substage 2. Capacity to order triads of propositions or 
relations (for example, to understand that if 
Bob is taller than Joe, and Joe is shorter than 
Dick, then Joe is the shortest of the three). 

Substage 3. True formal thought. Construction of all possible 
combinations of relations, systematic isolation 
of variables, and deductive hypothesis-testing. 


[Kohiberg, L. The Adolescent as a Philosopher: The Discovery of 
Self in a Postconventional World. 
Daedalus 1971. ] 
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individual development. While cultural 
factors may speed up, slow down, or stop 
development, they do not change its sequence. 


Each of these different and sequential modes 
of thought forms a "structured whole". A 
given stage-response on a task does not 
represent a specific response determined by 
Knowledge and familiarity with that task or 
tasks similar to it. Rather, it represents 
an underlying thought-organization, which 
determines responses to tasks which are not 
manifestly similar. 


Cognitive stages are hierarchical inte- 

grations. Stages form an order of increas- 

ingly differentiated and integrated structures 
to fulfill a common function. (Thinking at a 

higher stage includes or comprehends within 

it lower-stage thinking. There is a tendency 

to function at or prefer the highest stage 

available. ) 


Kohlberg outlines a horizontal sequence of stages in 


movement: 


ee Stages of logical reasoning, as revealed in Piaget's 


structure of cognitive development (Table 1) 


2 Stages of social perspective (Kohlberg, Table ag i 
social role-taking (Selman, Table 3) 


ae Stages of moral judgement (Kohlberg, 1976, Table 2) 


4. Moral behaviour 


("To act in a morally high way requires 
a high stage of moral reasoning. One 
cannot follow moral principles (Stages 5 
and 6) if one does not understand them 
or believe in them. One can, however, 
reason in terms of such principles, and 
not live up to them. A variety of 
factors determines whether a particular 
person will live up to his stage of 
moral reasoning in a particular 
situation, though moral stage is a good 
predictor of action in various experi- 
mental and naturalistic settings.") 


(Kohlberg, 1976) 


or 


ERG esivel Santee 
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Table 2 


TABLE 2.1 The Six Moral Stages 


Content of Stage 


NW -6 Ve Wines 
Vedi 25 arnigili 


LEVEL I—PRECONVENTIONAL To avoid breaking rules 


Stage 1—Heteronomous 
Morality 


Stage 2—Individualism, 
Instrumental Purpose, and 
Exchange 


LEVEL II—CONVENTIONAL 
Stage 3—Mutual Interpersonal 
Expectations, Relationships, and 
Interpersonal Conformity « 


Stage 4—Social System and 
Conscience 


LEVEL IJI—POST- 
CONVENTIONAL, or 
PRINCIPLED 

Stage 5—Social Contract or 
Utility and Individual Rights 


Stage 6—Universal Ethical 
Principles 


Koh@biexg 7, elu. 


backed by punishment, 
obedience for its own sake, 
and avoiding physical damage 
to persons and property. 


Following rules only when 
it is to someone’s immediate 
interest; acting to meet one's 
own interests and necds and 
letting others do the same. 
Right is also what's fair, 
what’s an equal exchange, a 
deal, an agreement. 


Living up to What is expected 
by peopie close to you or what 
pecole gencrally expect of 
peOpie in your role as son, 
brother, friend, etc. “Being 
good” is importunt and means 
having good motives, showing 
concern about others. It also 
means keeping mutual rela- 
tionships, such as trust, loyalty, 
respect and gratitude, 


Fulfilling the actual duties to 
which you have agreed. Laws 
are to be upheld except in 
extreme cases where they 
conflict with other fixed social 
duties. Right is also contributing 
to society, the group, or 
institution. 


Being aware that people hold 
@ Variety Of vaiues and 
opinions, that most values and 
rules are relative to your group. 
These relative rules should 
usually be upheld, however, in 
the interest of impartiality and 
because they are the social 
contract. Some nonreiative 
values and rights like /ife and 
liberty, however, must be 
upheld in any society and 
regardless of majority opinion. 


Following self-chosen ethical 
principles, Particular laws or 
social agicements are usually 
valid because they rest on 
such principles, When laws 
violate these principles, one 
acts in accordance with the 
principle, Principles arc 
universal principles of justice: 
the equality of human rights 
and respect for the dignity of 
human beings as individual 
persons. 


Moral Stages and Moralization: 
in, Oe 
Hos ete, 


mental Approach. 
and Behaviour. 


Reasons for Doing Right 


Avoidance of punishment, 
and the superior power of 
authorities. 


To serve one’s own needs or 
interests in a world where you 
have to recognize that other 
people have their interests, too. 


The need to be a good person 
in your own eyes and those 
of others, Your caring for 
others. Belief in une Golden 
Rule, Desire to maintain rules 
and authoriry which support 
stereotypical good behavior. 


To keep the institution going 
as a whole, to avoid the 
breakdown in the system “if 
everyone did it,” or the impera- 
tive of conscience to meet 
one’s defined obligations 
(Easily confused with Stage 3 
belief in rules and authority; 
See text.) 


A sense of obligation to law 
because of one’s social contract 
to make and abide by laws 

for the welfare of all and for 
the protection of all peuople’s 
rights. A feeling of contractual 
commitment, freely entered 
upon, to family, friendship, 
trust, and work obligations. 
Concern that laws and duties 
be based on rational calculation 
of overall utility, “the greatest 
good for the greatest number.” 
The belief as a rational person 
in the validity of universal 
moral principles, and a sense 
of personal commitment to 
them, 


asivoman sede), 


Social Perspective of Stage 


Egocentrie point of view. Doesn't 
consider the interests of others 

or recognize that ‘hey differ from 
the actor's; doesn’t relate two 
points of view. Actions are 
considered physically rather than 
in terms of psychological interests 
of others. Confusion of authority’s 
perspective with one’s own. 


Concrete individualistic perspective. 
Aware that everybody has his 

own interest to pursue and these 
conflict, so that right is relative 

(in the concrete individualistic 
sense). 


Perspective of the individual in 
relationships with other indi- 
viduals, Aware of shared feelings, 
agreements, and expectations 
which take primacy over 
individual interesis. Relates soints 
of view through the concrete 
Golden Rule, putting yourself in 
the other guy’s shocs. Docs not 
yet consider generalized system 
perspective. 


Differentiates socictal point of 
view from interpersonal agreement 
or motives. Takes the roint of 
view of the system that defines 
roles and rules. Considers indi- 
vidual relations in terms of piace 
in the system, 


Prior-to-socicty perspective. 
Perspective of a rational indiv..ual 
aware of values and rights prior 

to secial attachments and contracts. 
Integrates perspectives by formal 
mechanisms of agreement, con- 
tract, objective imeartiality, and 
due process. Considers moral and 
legal points of view; recognizes 
that they sometimes conflict and 
finds it difficult to integrate them. 


Perspective of a mearal point of 
wew from which social arrange- 
ments derive. Perspective is that 
of any rational individual recog- 
nizing the nature of morality or 
the fact that persons are ends in 
themselves and must be trented as 
such, 


The Cognitive-Develop- 
Moral De 
Rinehart and Winstone  1o7 6. 


velopment 
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Table 3 


TABLE 17.1 
Stages 


Paraiiel Structured Relations between Social Role-Taking and Moral Judgment 


Social Role-Taking Stage Moral Judgment Stage 


Stage O—Egocentric Viewpoint 
(Age Range 3-6)? 


Child has a sense of differentiation of self and 
other but fails to distinguish between the so- 
cial perspective (thoughts, feelings) of other 
and self. Child can label other’s overt feelings 
but does not see the cause and effect relation 
of reasons to social actions. 


Stage 1—Social-Informational Role Taking 
(Age Range 6-8) 


Child is aware that other has a social per- 
spective based on other’s own reasoning, which 
may Or may not be similar to chiid’s. How- 
ever, child tends to focus on one perspective 
rather than coordinating viewpoints. 


Stage 2—Self-Reflective Role Taking 
(Age Range 8-10) 


Child is conscious that cach individual is aware 
of the other’s perspective and that this aware- 
ness influences self and other’s view of each 
other. Putting self in other’s place is a way of 
judging his intentions, purposes, and actions. 
Child can form a coordinated chain of per- 
spectives, but cannot yet abstract from this 
process to the level of simultaneous mutuality. 


Stage 3—Mutual Role Taking 


(Age Range 10-12) 


Child realizes that both self and other can 
view each other mutually and simultaneously 
as subjects. Child can step outside the two- 
person dyad and view the interaction from a 
third-person perspective. 


Stage 4—Social and Conventional 
System Role-Taking” 
(Age Range 12—-15+) 


Person realizes mutual perspective taking does 
not always lead to compiete understanding. 
Social conventions are seen as necessary be- 
cause they are understood by all members of 
the group (the generalized other) regardless 
of their position, role, or experience, 


Stage 0O—Premoral Stage 


Judgments of right and wrong are based on 
good or bad consequences and not on inten- 
tions. Moral choices derive from the subject’s 
wishes that good things happen to self. 
Child’s reasons for his choices simply assert 
the choices, rather than attempting to justify 
them. 


Stage 1—Puniskment and Obedience 
Orientation 


Child focuses on one perspective, that of the 
authority or the powerful. However, child un- 
dersiands that good actions are bas.d on good 
intentions. Beginning sense of fairness as 
equality of acts. 


Stage 2—Instrumental Orientation 


Moral reciprocity is conceived as the equal ex- 
change of the intent of two persons in rela- 
tion to one another. If someone has a mean 
intention toward self, it is right for self to act 
in kind. Right defined as what is valued by 
self. 


Stage 3—Orientation to Maintaining 
Mutual Expectations 


Right is defined as the Golden Rule: Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto you. 
Child considers all points of view and reflects 
on each person’s motives in an effort to reach 
agreement among all participants. 


Stage 4—Orientation to Society's 
Perspective 


Right is defined in terms of the perspective 
of the generalized other or the majority. Per- 
son considers consequences of actions for the 
group or society. Orientation to maintenance 
of social morality and social order. 


* Age ranyzes for all stages represent only an average approximation based on our studies to date. 
> Higher stages of role taking and their relation to Kohlberg’s Stages 5 and 6 have been defined by 


Byrne (1975). 


Selman, Robert L. 


Social—-Cogn itive 


Understanding: 


A Guide to Baucational and) Claunveal Practice. 


Dekona (Bai); 
Me Jats 


Te gy Pas A 
New York: 


Rinehart and Winston, 


Moral Development and Behaviour. 


LeTos Pe JOS’. 
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The connection between any two of these components is 
characterized by the statement that each stage of cognitive 
development is necessary but not sufficient for the attain- 
ment of the corresponding stage of social role-taking, as 
this is in turn for the stage of moral judgement, and in 
turn for the action of moral behaviour. This "necessary but 
not sufficient" pattern, then, produces a_ horizontal 


sequence: 


Cognitive Social Moral Moral 


Development Role-taking Judgement Behaviour 


(Piaget) (Kohlberg) (Kohlberg) 
(Selman) 


The function of the school, then, in promoting moral 
development and behaviour, is to provide an atmosphere which 
fosters cognitive development, social role-taking and moral 
development, in order that an increasingly larger part of 
the society may be capable of acting with mature moral 
behaviour (Kohlberg, 1976): 


“Moral development depends upon stimulation defined 
in cognitive-structural terms, but this stimulation 
must be social, the kind that comes from social 
interaction and from moral decision-making, moral 
dialogue, and moral interaction. "Pure cognitive" 
stimulation is a necessary background for moral 
development, but does not directly engender moral 
development. Attainment of moral Stage requires 
cognitive development, but cognitive development 
will not directly lead to moral development. On 
the other hand, an absence of cognitive 
stimulation necessary for developing formal logical 
reasoning may be important in explaining ceilings 
on moral level... Of more importance than factors 
related to stimulation of cognitive stage are 
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factors of general social experience and stimu- 
lation, which we call role-taking opportunities. 
What differentiates social experience from inter- 
action with things is the fact that social 
experience involves’ role-taking: taking the 
attitude of others, becoming aware of their 
thoughts and feelings, putting oneself in their 
place. When the emotional side of role-taking is 
stressed, it is typically termed "empathy" (or 
“sympathy'"). The term "role-taking coined by G. 
H. Mead (1934), is preferable, however, because 
(1) it emphasizes the cognitive as well as the 
affective side; (2) it involves an organized 
structural relationship between self and others; 
(3) it emphasizes that the process involves under- 
standing and relating to all the roles in the 
society of which one is a part; and (4) it 
emphasizes that role-taking goes on in all social 
interactions and communication situations, not 
merely in ones that arouse emotions of sympathy or 
empathy... Role-taking, then, is a bridge between 
logical or cognitive level and moral level; it is 
one's level of social cognition. 

In understanding the effects of social envi- 
ronment on moral development, then, we must 
consider that environment's provision of role- 
taking opportunities to the child. Variations in 
role-taking opportunities exist in terms of the 
child's relation to his family, his peer group, 
his school, and his social status vis-a-vis the 
larger economic and political structure of the 
society." 


The role of the school as a social institution can be 
seen in the statement: 


"Beyond provision of role-taking opportunities by 
groups and institutions, how do we define the 
moral atmosphere of a group or institution? We 
have said that the core of the specifically moral 
component of moral judgment is a sense of justice. 
While role-taking defines the conflicting points 
Of» tview <'taken) in’ < ta emoral: situation, .the 
"principles" for resolving conflicting points of 
view at each moral stage are principles of justice, 
of giving each his due. The core of the moral 
atmosphere of an institution or environment, then, 
is its justice structure, "the way in which social 
institutions distribute fundamental rights and 
duties, and determine the division of advantages 
from social cooperation" (Rawls, 1971, p.7)... 
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Moral atmosphere studies show that individuals 
respond to a composite of moral reasoning, moral 
action, and institutionalized rules as a rela- 
tively unified whole in relation to their own 
moral stage." 


(Kohlberg, 1976) 


One of the most important factors in moral development 
is the experience of grappling with social situations in 
which different moral principles pose a dilemma for reso- 
lution: — 


"In addition to the role-taking opportunities and 

the perceived moral level provided by an insti- 

tution, a third factor stressed by cognitive- 

developmental theory is cognitive-moral conflict. 

Structural theory stresses that movement to the 

next stage occurs through reflective reorganization 
arising from sensed contradictions in one's current 
stage structure. Experiences of cognitive conflict 
can occur either through exposure to decision 

situations that arouse internal contradictions in 

one's moral reasoning structure, or through 

exposure to moral reasoning of significant others 

which is discrepant in content or structure with 

one's own reasoning." 


(Kohlberg, 1976) 


There is, then, a clear implication that the school can 
provide an atmosphere which fosters moral development, not 
only in the discussion of moral dilemmas, but also in the 
provision of a moral atmosphere embodied in its own struc- 
ture, and in its concern for justice as fairness in all the 


dealings of persons with each other within the institution. 


Kohlberg (1971) addresses directly this aspect of 
justice within the school: 


"Many schools spend a great deal of effort in 
trying to change children's attitude of prejudice 
or arbitrary dislike of social, religious, and 
ethnic minorities. This is a negative definition 
of the task, and, in order to get rid of some- 
thing, it is indoctrinative in spirit and method. 
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A positive definition of the task would involve 
the development of principles of justice which are 
inconsistent with prejudiced actions. While there 
are, of course, personal emotional components of 
prejudice which cannot be explained in terms of 
the absence of mature principles of justice, it is 
the justice component which is most important 
from the moral and public perspective." 


With regard to the school's being founded upon an 


institutional expression of moral principles, Kohlberg 
(1971) says: 


"The notion that public moral education is a 
violation of the rights of children and parents is 
based upon a misconception of the nature of 
morality: the misconception that morality is a 
private belief system like a religion. The school, 
like the government itself, has the function of 
communicating an understanding of, and respect 
for, the laws of the land and of the basic human 
rights these laws are intended to protect...The 
moral basis of the (laws) and the major moral 
values of our society are the principles of 
justice, which we say are the core principles of 
any mature morality." 


And, in recognition of the principle of justice as fairness 
in the treatment of children within the school: 


“Moral education, when defined as the teaching of 
justice, is no violation of the child's rights. 
Furthermore, moral education as the teaching of 
justice implies no qualification of the equal and 
ultimate worth of each child. To some people, our 
tests of moral maturity and our claim that higher 
stages of moral thought are more adequate than 
lower stages suggests that schools might grade the 
moral worth of children according to their per- 
formance on our tests. Not only is our test not 
meant to grade children's moral worth, but the 
teacher neither can nor should grade a child's 
ultimate moral worth by any criterion or standard. 
Within the realm of moral thinking, the more 
advanced child may require a different educational 
approach than the less mature child, just as may 
be true of the intellectually advanced. However, 
there is no warrant for treating the less morally 
advanced child as of less worth." 


(Kohlberg, 1971) 
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Structural-developmental theory, then, provides that 
"powerful analytic tool in child rearing and education" to 
which Elkind refers, (cited above, p.8)--the psychological 
and philosophical structure for moral development in the 
educational community of the family and the school. It is 
this approach which the Mackay Committee, a decade ago, 
found to be "the only justifiable rationale for moral 
development". The major contribution of the literature in 
the ensuring years has been towards a deeper understanding 
of the way in which this development occurs, in the holistic 
interweaving of the cognitive and affective underpinnings 


of the structure. 
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PART V: SOME ISSUES IN MORAL/VALUES EDUCATION 


(1) The Hidden Curriculum and Moral Education 

One of the most important concepts of the last decade, 
which has focussed increased attention on moral education, 
has been the concept of the "hidden curriculum", outlined by 
Jackson (Life in the Classroom, 1968). Jackson emphasizes 
three central characteristics of school life: the crowds, 
the praise, and the power. Moral education, in this view, 
is a matter of socialization: learning to live in the 
classroom means learning to live and be treated as a member 
of a group (crowd) of others of the same age and status; and 
it means learning to live in a world in which there is 
impersonal authority, in which the teacher gives direction 
and wields power. Dreeben (1968) emphasizes particularly 
the aspect of authority in the school. Both Jackson and 
Dreeben claim that the hidden curriculum provides a 
transition between the personal orientation of the family 
and the impersonal authority orientation of the adult life 
in its occupational and sociopolitical roles. And both 
writers have argued that the teachers' activities in class- 
room management, as well as the organization of the school 
as a social system, comprise the hidden curriculum in 


adapting children to the demands of society. 


Kohlberg (1971) criticizes the ethically relative 


"hidden curriculum" of the schools: 
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"Most teachers are not fully aware that they must 
deal with issues of moral education, that they 
have no clear views on the subject, and that they 
have never had any training or education in it. 
Nevertheless, they are constantly acting as moral 
educators, because they are continually telling 
children what to do, continually making evaluations 
of their behaviour, continually monitoring their 
social relations in the classroom, and doing all 
this as part of a larger social institution called 
the school, which is defined by a still larger 
institution called society." 
The term "hidden curriculum", then, refers to the fact that 
teachers and schools are engaged in moral education without 
consciously and philosophically discussing or defining its 


goals and methods. 


Most educators who accept the principle of the cultural 
relativity of values assume that there are no universal, 
nonarbitrary moral principles, and that each individual 
acquires his own values from the external culture. Since 
they are uncertain about the nature of any universal ethical 
principles, but cannot be completely ethically neutral 
either, they customarily focus their moral instruction on 
trivial and immediate problems, rather than thinking in 
terms of universal and important moral principles, because 
this approach appears to them to be safer and less con- 
troversial. Structural-developmentalists, on the other 
hand, believe that there are universal moral principles, and 
that the notion of the cultural relativity of morals is 
false; not all values are universal (for instance, those 
that are described as aesthetic, economic, historical and 
others), but there are particular moral principles which 
revolve around the concept of self and others, at the core 
of which is the concept of justice as fairness. Devel- 
opmentalists hold that persons of al] ages make moral 
decisions in terms of their stage of development, and that 
these stages represent successive modes of "taking the role 
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of others" jn social situations; hence among the most 
important social determinants of development are the 
opportunities for role-taking which are provided by the 
environment--including the family and the school. 


The developmental view, therefore, is that, since the 
school with its "hidden curriculum" is a moral institution, 
educators must have at least a first-order "philosophical" 
knowledge of a conceptual basis that is more adequate than a 
relativistic “do-your-own-thing" approach. It jis no less 
than a professional responsibility and requirement to be 
knowledgeable about how learning develops, not only in the 
cognitive "subject-oriented" sense, but also in the cog- 
nitive and affective development of principled morality. 
The fact of the "hidden curriculum" makes this a profes- 
sional requirement which cannot be avoided; and until this 
responsibility is shouldered, the only position of the 
school must be either in the inadequacies of moral rela- 
tivism or in the authoritarian imposition of values which 
the Hartshorne and May (and other) studies have shown to be 
ineffectual. Teachers, then, are not merely "technicians'-- 
technical experts in communicating skills and knowledge in 
particular subject areas; they are, just as are parents, 
de facto moral educators--in their classroom organization, 
and in their approach to the interpersonal relationships 
that make up the social structure of the school, as a part 
of society. The Deweyan principle is that the school is not 
preparation for life--it is an integral part of life itself. 


Jennings and Nathan (Phi Delta Kappan, 1977), examining 
dozens of research studies conducted over the last forty 
years into school effectiveness, cite the massive Coleman 
Study (1967): 


"The Coleman Study examined 600,000 students in an 
effort to find out what factors make a difference 
in achievement. Only two factors were found. 
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They were not class size, teacher preparation, 
per-pupil expenditures, or any of the usual 
factors that one would suspect. Instead, they 
were (1) children's sense of control over their 
own fate or destiny, or their sense of self-worth, 
and (2) the kind of socio-economic background the 
children came from." 


While the school can do little about the socio-economic 
background of students, it can, in its moral approach to 
interpersonal relationships and the fostering of a more 
integrated and adequate sense of the concept of self and 
others, radically affect not only the achievement of students, 
but also their functioning in the larger society. 


One of the main resources of the Mackay Committee was 
Kohlberg's (1966) essay on Moral Education in the Schools: 


A Developmental View, cited above (p. 5). The conclusion of 


this essay states: 


"It is clear that a developmental conception 
of moral education does not imply the imposition 
of a curriculum on the teacher. It does demand 
that the individual teacher achieve some clarity 
in his general conceptions of the aims and nature 
of moral development. In addition, it implies that 
he achieve clarity as to the aspects of moral 
development he should encourage in children of a 
given developmental level, and as to appropriate 
methods of moral communication with these children. 
Most important, it implies that the teacher start 
to listen carefully to the child in moral com- 
munications. It implies that he become concerned 
about the child's moral judgments (and the relation 
of the child's behaviour to these judgments) 
rather than about the conformity of the child's 
behaviour or judgments to the teacher's own." 


The first requirement, then, is not for a curriculum in 
moral education, but for what we have termed a conceptual 
basis for moral development--knowledge of how moral devel- 
opment occurs, understanding of moral aims, recognition of 
appropriate moral communication according to the devel- 


opmental level of the child, and concern for the moral 
development of children. 
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(2) A Note on Morality and Religion 


Since the structural-developmental approach to moral 
education arose, various authors have published writings 
linking moral development with religious education. Duska 
and Whelan (1975) have applied the principles of Piaget and 
Kohlberg to moral development from a Christian (Catholic) 
perspective. Fowler (1974, 1976), working from Kohlberg's 
description of stages of moral reasoning, has produced a 
structural-developmental approach to stages in acquisition 


of faith in a cross-denominational perspective. 


The major statement of Kohlberg occurs in his essay on 


Moral and Religious Education and the Public Schools: A 
Developmental View, published in T. Sizer (ed. ) Religion 


and Public Education (1967), a series of essays examining 
the implications of the United States Supreme Court decision 
against religious education in the public schools. Kohlberg 
States the developmentalist's position on Morality and 
Religion (pp. 179-180): 


"It is clear that the conception of the words 
‘moral' and ‘moral education' (in the deve lop- 
mental sense) distinguishes moral judgment and 
development from other types of value judgment and 
development, including religious development. In 
fact, we find remarkably little use of religion in 
children's responses to moral dilemmas, regardless 
of denomination... 

Our evidence of culturally universal moral 
stages is direct evidence against the view that 
the development of moral ideologies depends on the 
teachings of particular religious belief systems. 
No differences in moral development due to reli- 
gious belief have yet been found. Protestant, 
Catholic, Moslem, and Buddhist children go through 

- the same stages at much the same rate when social 
class and village-urban differences are held 
constant. With regard to the content of moral 
beliefs, religious differences exist, e.g. dif- 
ferences in views of birth control, divorce, 
eating pork, etc. When members of given religious 
groups attempt to support these beliefs, however, 
they fall back upon the general forms of moral 
judgment or moral principles described by the 
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stages (of moral development), forms which develop 
regardless of religious affiliation... There is 
considerable evidence of traditions, but it should 
not obscure the common moral ideas and principles 
which seem to develop equally in all. All reli- 
gious and non-religious belief systems (for 
example) distinguish worldly achievement from 
conformity to moral principles, and stress the 
latter regardless of different notions of the 
linkage between the two. 

Religious persons may readily accept the idea 
that moral principles develop regardless of reli- 
gious belief. Since St. Thomas Aquinas, a great 
deal of theological doctrine has held that moral 
principles are grounded on natural reason rather 
than on revelation. It is more difficult, how- 
ever, for most religious persons to accept the 
thought that actual behavioural adherence to moral 
principles is independent of religious belief or 
commitment. They feel that their morality and 
their religion are closely bound together... 
Objectively, however, empirical studies, from 
Hartshorne and May (1928) onward, have found no 
relation between experimental measures of honesty 
and type or amount of religious participation or 
education. Cross-national comparisons suggest the 
same conclusions as the Hartshorne and May findings. 
Theft, deceit, and juvenile delinquency are low in 
some atheistic countries (Soviet Russia, Israeli 
atheistic kibbutzim) as well as in some Buddhist 
and Christian societies, while some strongly 
religious nations have high rates of dishonesty 
(Islamic Middle Eastern nations, Italy, Mexico, 
etc.). Although we should not conclude from these 
and other findings that there is no relation 
between religious experiences and moral character, 
we can conclude that religion is not a necessary 
or highly important condition for the development 
of moral judgment and conduct. 

In summarizing findings suggesting the very 
limited influence of religious education upon 
moral development, I am not attempting to argue 
that religious education may not be capable of 
playing a role in moral development. I am arguing 
that formal religious education has no speci- 
fically important or unique role to play in moral 
development as opposed to the role of the public 
school and the family in this area. The primary 
Purpose of religious education in our society is 
not to develop moral character, but rather to 
develop religious beliefs and sentiments. The 
teaching of religious beliefs requires a teaching 
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of their moral aspects as well as their theo- 
logical GSPGClS. “Since sat) religions stress an 
associated moral code. On the whole, however, the 
mark of success of such teaching is that it helps 
the child to make his religious and his moral 
beliefs and sentiments an integrated whole, not 
that it leads to the formulation of basic moral 
values not formed elsewhere. Part-time religious 
education can hardly take as its goal the fitting 
of the child for moral citizenship, and is 
fortunate if it can achieve its primary goal of 
Creating religious meanings in the child's 
experience. "' 


This differentiation--that religious education is primarily 
concerned with religious beliefs and sentiments, and moral 
education is primarily concerned with moral principles and 
concerns--was shared by the Mackay Committee in their Report 


on Religious Information and Moral Development, when they 


stated (p. 88): 


"We have been at pains to present them (moral 
education and religious education) separately, 
because they are separate programs. Moreover, 
neither of them will benefit if they are confused 
in any way. As an aspect of curriculum study, 
religious information should be interwoven with 
the general objectives of education (the child's 
understanding and developing respect for all men) 
and never distorted into a separate subject of 
instruction inviting specialization." 


Kohlberg (1967) summarizes the important place of the 
school in moral development: 


"In contrast to institutions of part-time reli- 
gious education, the public school is the most 
important environment of the child outside the 
home. While Hartshorne and May findings did not 
show that specific religious or character edu- 
cation classes had a strong effect on moral con- 
duct, they did demonstrate that the total school 
or classroom atmosphere had an extremely important 
influence on such conduct. By and large, basic 
morality develops 'naturally' through a wide 
variety of intellectual and social stimulations in 
the home, the peer group, and the school; it does 
not require systemic programs of indoctrination. 
However, recent research suggests that the school 
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may play a positive role in stimulating this 
development and suggests some lines along which it 
may be done. Regardless of quantitative findings, 
the definition of the public school as fitting the 
child for citizenship, and the pervasiveness of 
moral issues in classroom life and curriculum, 
require explicit educational thought about the 
moral objectives of education." 
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(3) Some Observations on the Present Situation: 
ee at rons on the Present Situation 
It has been noted above that the school, like the 


family, is a moral institution, and thus an agent of moral 
development. This thesis accepts the fact that there is a 
"hidden curriculum", and that this curriculum is moral, 
because it arises from the interpersonal relationships 
within the school and the classroom. Like parents, then, 
teachers are primary moral agents. The Education Act 
(Section 229) recognizes that the teacher provides an example 
to students, in its delineation of the virtues that a teacher 
will exhibit to students. But structural-developmental 
theory demands that teachers do more than provide an example; 
it recognizes that teachers are agents for facilitating 
moral development in students. It demonstrates that children 
have a natural tendency to move toward more adequate and 
more integrated ways of solving moral dilemmas, but that, 
for a variety of reasons, including the moral atmosphere of 
the school (or of the family) and the opportunities for 
role-taking in moral situations, students and others can and 
do become "fixated" at lower stages of moral reasoning. 
While it has been demonstrated empirically that many students 
of elementary school age reason at Kohlberg's stage three 
level (empathic concern for others), and some students of 
secondary school age move to stage four principles 
(maintenance of social order), nevertheless many persons in 
the society never reach stages which are attainable by 
children and adolescents. Developmentalists hold that, in 
aiming to facilitate the attainment of at least these 
"conventional" levels of reasoning by a larger proportion of 
persons in the society, the school can perform a service of 


paramount importance to the society. 


The school is seen as a primary agent in this process, 
since it has been demonstrated that levels of cognitive 


development are prior to the acquisition of the corresponding 
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stage of moral reasoning (Table 4), and the school has 
always had as its function the fostering of cognitive 
learning and development. But it is crucial to recognize 
that this attainment of higher stages of cognitive develop- 
ment, while necessary, is not sufficient to attainment of 
the higher stages of moral development. The existence of 
the "hidden (moral) curriculum" means that schools are 
de facto involved (albeit in most cases unwittingly) in 
moral development. Lack of knowledge and understanding on 
the part of educators of the structure, not only of cognitive 
development, but also of moral development, can only impede 
this process. 


The literature of the last five years is replete with 
handbooks of techniques for fostering development in moral 
reasoning (see, for example, Galbraith and Jones, 1976). In 
addition, virtually every study made in Ontario has resulted 
in "resource" lists of films, filmstrips, activities, games 
and books deemed useful for moral and values education-- 
presumably based on the assumption that the chief need is 
for what are termed "resources" for moral education. How- 
ever, it has been the thesis of this paper that the prime 
need is for knowledge and understanding of the nature of 
moral development, and the adoption of a conceptual approach 
to serve as the basis for the introduction of whatever 
"resources" are used. A good deal of the "research" funds 
that have been made available in this province have been 
expended on compiling these lists of films, books and other 
"resources'. This raises an interesting point: accepting 
that moral questions involve the relationships of persons 
(self and others), is it not possible that virtually every 
film and book about people is in fact dealing with moral 


situations, and hence is a possible "resource"? 
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More at issue is what has been called the "moral 
atmosphere" of the classroom or the school--including the 
way in which resources will be used--whether in an indoc- 
trinative, authoritarian way; whether in a relativistic 
“one-moral-approach-is-as-good-as-any-other" way; or whether 
in a way which is designed to facilitate continuing develop- 
ment of the ability to deal, affectively and cognitively, 
with moral questions which face every person in a democratic 
society. These questions ultimately revolve around every 
individual's concept of persons--concept of self, concept of 
others, and concept of the interaction and interrelationships 
between self and others in a humane and democratic way. The 
most fundamental issues of a democratic society in the 
interrelationships between persons are the issues which 
revolve around justice as fairness--distributive justice 
(treat every person's claim to fairness equally), in 
preference to the punitive and retributive justice of 
authoritarian pressures within society, or the commutative 
justice (repayment of favours) which characterizes the 
egocentrism of relativistic elements in the society. A 
democratic society, Kohlberg has often made the point, is 
based upon a "postconventional" (stage five) orientation of 
social contract; a major problem of society is that so few 
persons within the society reason at the postconventional 
level, or, in other words, are able to understand the basis 
of democratic society. It appears to be something of a 
miracle, a miracle peculiar to democracy, that it continues 
to exist at a (stage five) institutional level of morality 
which is beyond the moral reasoning ability of the majority 
of the individuals within the society. It may be that this 
fact explains the fragile nature of the existence of 
democracy--constantly treading the difficult ground between 
authoritarianism and repression on the one hand, and the 


extremes of self-serving relativism on the other. 
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In this context, then, developmentalists assume that 
there is an important issue in the school beyond the cur- 
ricular aspects of techniques and resources for fostering 
moral development--and that issue is the "moral atmosphere" 
of the school. For the school in a democratic society, 


"there cannot be two sets of ethical principles, 
one for life in the school, and the other for life 
outside the school... The child is an organic 
whole, intellectually, socially, and morally, as 
well as physically. We must take the child as a 
member of society in the broadest sense, and 
demand for and from the schools whatever is nec- 
essary to enable the child intelligently to recog- 
nize all his social relations and take his part in 
sustaining them." 


(Dewey, 1909) 


More explicitly, Kohlberg (1971) raises the issue: 


"Ultimately, the issue of participation raises the 

issue of the social structure of the school, and a 

complete approach to moral education means full 

student participation in a school in which justice 

is a living matter. It is clear that the edu- 

cator's ability to engage in this type of educa- 

tion is to a considerable extent contingent on the 

teacher herself (or himself) reaching a principled 

level of moral judgment." 
And this latter point reaches the crux of the matter: moral 
education is generally conceived to be something that one 
person does to another--what the teacher does to the student; 
however, the issue is raised here that the first considera- 
tion is the moral development of educators themselves--that, 
so to speak, “moral development begins at home". Unless 
educators--administrators and teachers--have a conceptual 
understanding of the principled level of moral development, 
the moral atmosphere of the school can be restricted only to 
lower levels of moral development. Kohlberg's essays on 
The Child as a Moral Philosopher (1968), and The Adolescent 
as a Philosopher (1971), in which he describes the under- 


lying structure of the moral thinking of students, imply 
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that the educator also must be a moral "philosopher"; that 
is, that educators must have a conceptual knowledge of the 
nature of moral development--a knowledge, surely, on a more 
sophisticated level than that of their students. 


This raises an important issue--that the level of moral 
judgement of educators is crucial to the moral atmosphere of 
the school, and thus to the moral development of students: 


"A very important implication of the theory for 
transactional-developmental education is that the 
education and development of the faculty (and the 
parents) becomes more important, relatively, than 
the education and development of the students. The 
meaning of this paradoxical statement is that the 
developmental capacity of the school's contribution 
to the students' development is greatly determined 
by and limited by the developmental level of the 
faculty. The need for continuous growth and 
development of the faculty is critical." 


(Stewart, 1975) 


Empirical studies have shown that only a_= small 
proportion of adults reason at the "postconventional" (stages 
five and six) level of "principled morality", and there 
appears to be little reason to assume that the proportion 
for teachers is very much higher than in the general adult 
population. If it is true, as has been proposed by Kohlberg, 
that "the educator's ability to engage in this type of 
education is to a considerable extent contingent on the 
teacher herself (or himself) reaching a principled level of 
moral judgement", this may serve as a first-order explanation 
of why few students in the schools progress beyond a stage 
three level of conventional moral reasoning. Table 5 
illustrates the findings of the 0.1.S.E. Moral Education 
Project, reporting on moral judgement interviews over the 
period 1969-1975; few students of secondary school age, of 
the sample of students interviewed over time, have progressed 
beyond the stage three level. 
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Table 5 


MORAL EDUCATION PROJECT 1969-1975 
ene SEY ER OS ele 


Results from Moral Judgment Interviews 


Grouped According £0 Age= 


STAGES 


Sire Pa ee 
10 41% 33% 16% 78 


*For example, 41% of 10 year old children tested 
showed over half of their responses reflected a 
Stage 1 orientation. The percents for each age 
do not necessarily equal 100% because some people 
span three stages (and hence do not have the 50% 
necessary to be counted at that stage) or span 
two stages equally (and hence are counted twice). 
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On this basis, then, the most important and pressing 
requirement for moral/values education is not so much develop- 
ment of curriculum or resources, but rather development of 
understanding of moral principles among teachers and adminis- 
trators, and professional commitment to the moral atmosphere 
of the school. Discussing moral principles in education, 
Dewey (1909) spoke of 


"...the moral trinity of the school. The demand 
is for social intelligence, social power, and 
social interests. Our resources are (1) the life 
of the school as a social institution in itself; 
(2) methods of learning and of doing work; and (3) 
the school studies or curriculum. In so far as the 
school represents, in its own spirit, a genuine 
community life; in so far as what are called 
school discipline, government, order, etc., are 
the expressions of this inherent social spirit; in 
so far as the methods used are those that appeal 
to the active and constructive powers, permitting 
the child to give out and thus to serve; in so far 
as the curriculum is so selected and organized as 
to provide the material for affording the child a 
consciousness of the world in which he has to play 
a part, and the demands he has to meet; so far as 
these ends are met, the school is organized on an 
ethical basis. So far as general principles are 
concerned, all the basic ethical requirements are 
met. The rest remains between the individual 
teacher and the individual child." 


Nearly seventy years later, the structural approach to 
education contends that the school is committed to the 
development of students not only in the cognitive domain, 
but also, as a societal requirement, in the affective and 
moral domain. The school, as an integral part, along with 
the family, in the educational community, must accept its 
function as a moral institution in the democratic society-- 
and the core of this concept lies in the active recognition 
of the ultimate worth of all persons as human beings in the 
society--of the family, of the school, and of the larger 
community. Democratic principles are, in the last analysis, 
moral principles--and they are firmly lodged in the moral 
principle of fairness, the principle that every person, 
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regardless of age, sex, race, creed, or colour, has a mutual 
commitment to an equal claim to fairness for all other 
members of the democratic society. 


Most of the activity in moral education in schools is 
taking place at the elementary school level--and this, for 
the most part, only in a small proportion of schools; and 
within even these schools, only with a small proportion of 
teachers. Even with minimal intervention on the part of 
teachers, it appears (Table 5) that a fairly large pro- 
portion of children make the transition from the preconven- 
tional moral level of stage two relativist orientation to 
the first stage of conventional morality, by adopting, at 
least in part, a more empathic orientation toward inter- 
personal relationships. Many teachers at the elementary 
level are probably, without training in moral development, 
reasoning naturally at stage three or four levels, and so 
facilitate this movement in their pupils by their normal 
classroom organization, from their concern for students as 
individuals. This concern is logically fostered by the 
smaller size of the elementary school (in comparison to the 
secondary), and by the closer involvement of the teacher 


with a smaller number of children. 


It does appear, however, that the vast majority of 
students become fixated at these stage two and three levels, 
and never move beyond them in the secondary schools, despite 
the fact that it has been shown (see Table 4) that students 
of secondary school age (13 to 16 years) are capable of 
movement to the later stage four of conventional reasoning 
(acceptance of orientation toward social system, laws and 
conscience). It is important to ask why this phenomenon of 
the arresting of moral development happens in the schools-- 
why moral development appears not to continue in the 


secondary school. The first requirement would be that 
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secondary school teachers be capable of understanding 
reasoning at the postconventional level of principled 
morality. Only a small proportion of the adult population 
does reason at this level, one reason being, possibly, that 
the cognitive level requires hypothetico-deductive reasoning 
at advanced levels of Piaget's formal operational thinking. 
Since the normal requirement for secondary school teaching 
is a university degree, and in fact, many secondary school 
teachers hold specialist degrees with at least honour 
standing, it appears arguable that secondary school teachers 
should be reasoning at the required cognitive level. 
However, it will be recalled that a formal-operational 
cognitive level is a "necessary but not sufficient! 
requirement for postconventional moral reasoning. Thus it 
is possible to hypothesize that many secondary school 
teachers are themselves fixated at no higher than conven- 
tional levels of moral reasoning--the same level as their 
students. Hence it could be argued that the "moral 
atmosphere" of the secondary school would be largely 
restricted to the stage four level or below. And since the 
structural theory of moral development argues that the 
stages are hierarchically integrated (the thinking of 
Previous stages is not lost, but is integrated within the 
highest attained stage of development), then it would be 
argued that, institutionally, the moral atmosphere of the 
school would be based upon a combination of residual stage 
one (heteronomous orientation), stage two (instrumental 
relativism), some stage three (interpersonal concordance), 
and stage four (maintenance of social system). This 
organizational atmosphere would militate against a movement 
toward postconventional social contract orientation. The 
argument here being made is that, if facilitation of the 
moral development of students is seen as part of the school's 
contribution to the society--this is recommended by the 
Mackay Committee, and Supported by the Minister, and 
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incorporated within the concept of the "hidden curriculum'-- 
then the first requirement is not for curriculum resources 
in moral values, but for professional development of edu- 
cators. And the key to this is the adoption of a conceptual 
basis for moral development by senior educators (in the 
Ministry and the boards) and classroom educators (at the 
elementary and especially secondary levels)--a conceptual 
basis that is more adequate than either the traditional 
autocratic "indoctrination" orientation (which has for so 
long been proven ineffective) or the moral relativism for 
which the schools are now being criticized, It is the 
thesis of this paper that the structural-developmental 
approach is the only feasible alternative in moral psycho- 
philosophical theory. In this light, we should look very 
carefully at Stewart's (1975) statement once again: 


"A very important implication of the theory for 
transactional-developmental education is that the 
education and development of the faculty (and the 
parents) becomes more important, relatively, than 
the education and development of the students. 
The meaning of this paradoxical statement is that 
the developmental capacity of the school's contri- 
bution to the students' development is greatly 
determined by and limited by the developmental 
level of the faculty. The need for continuous 
growth and development of the faculty is critical." 


What is here being proposed is that MORAL EDUCATION IS 
NOT SO MUCH WHAT ONE DOES TO OTHERS, BUT WHAT ONE DOES TO 
ONESELF. 
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FINAL REPORT (MINISTRY) ON00044 

Beck, Clive; Sullivan, Edmund; Joy, Maureen; Pagliuso, Susan 

-- Moral Education Project. 

-- Toronto: /Ontario Institute for Studies/ in Education, 1973 


264 p. in various pagings. (Ministry of Education, Ontario. 
Contractual Research). 


SUBJECT 


/MORAL EDUCATION/. /Curriculum/ subjects. /Elementary 
school/s /Teaching aid/s and /teaching method/s -- Study 
regions: /York County/ -- Sample population: /grade 5/ 
/students/s 

MORAL EDUCATION. Curriculum subjects. /Secondary school/s 


Teaching aids and teaching methods -- Study regions: 
/Mississauga/ 


ABSTRACT 


Tree OF STUDY: 
Action research; Discursive 


PURPOSE: 

To evaluate pilot moral education courses and to develop 
methods and materials for teaching /ethics/ in elementary 
and secondary schools. 


SAMPLE: 

20 grade 5 students in a moral education course and 22 in a 
control group in 2 elementary schools in York County. Data 
collected from 1971-73. 19 senior secondary school students 
in a moral education class in Mississauga. Data collected 
from January to May 1973. 


METHODOLOGY: 

Descriptions of pilot projects in York County, Mississauga, 
and /London/. The two samples pretested and posttested by 
Kohlberg Moral Reasoning Questionnaire. 


FINDINGS: 

lL. Over the 2 years of the York County project, all students 
showed increased abilities to reason about moral issues, 
acquiring greater range and flexibility in examining those 
issues. 

2. In the Mississauga project, posttesting indicated an 
advance in the stages of moral reasoning. 


CONCLUSIONS: 
L 10-12-year-olds are highly sensitive to moral growth. 
ay Study of current events is useful for discussing ethics 


with upper elementary school students. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES 
Selected list of teaching materials for moral education, 


Teaching materials, grades 3-5, 29 p. 
Teaching materials, grades 6-8, 30 p. 
/Annotated bibliography/ of fiction for moral education, 


Oa eS 


Annotated bibliography of /children's /literature/, 
preschool to grade 13, 30 p. 


TESTS INCLUDED IN DOCUMENT: 
/Kohlberg Moral Reasoning/ Questionnaire 


CONTRACTING INSTITUTION: Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education 


AVAILABILITY: MF 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXXXKXAKKKKK 
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FINAL REPORT (MINISTRY) ONOO151 
Beck, Clive; Sullivan, Edmund 

-- Value Education in the Schools. 

a cna /Ontario Institute for Studies/ in Education, 


21 p. (Ministry of Education, Ontario. Contractual Research). 
SUBJECT 


/MORAL EDUCATION/.  /Curriculum/ subjects. /Elementary 
school/s and /secondary school/s 

/Theoretical/ /background/ 

/MORAL/ /DEVELOPMENT/ (KOHLBERG MORAL REASONING QUESTIONNAIRE). 
/Student/s. Elementary schools and secondary schools 


ABSTRACT 


TPE OF STUDY: 
Descriptive 


PURPOSE: 

To make an in-depth study of procedures for informing senior 
educational personnel about /value/ education, the moral 
development of upper elementary and secondary school students, 
and procedures for the assessment of moral /maturity/; to 
develop more adequate theory concerning moral development 
and moral education; and to identify appropriate topics, 
materials, teaching procedures and programs for value edu- 
cation in Ontario schools. 


METHODOLOGY: 

Research into procedures for informing educators about value 
education was carried out through /workshop/s, structured 
discussions, and interviews. The moral development of upper 
elementary and secondary school students was determined by 
administering the Kohlberg Moral Reasoning Questionnaire in 
continuing /longitudinal/ studies. Refinement of assessment 
procedures was achieved through theoretical reappraisal and 
by conducting scoring workshops with senior research personnel. 
Development of more adequate theory was carried out on the 
basis of the findings of this report, consideration of other 
theoretical works and research reports, contact with graduate 
students, and discussions with /teacher/s, educational 
/administrator/s, and /parent/s. 


FINDINGS: 

iL: Regarding the moral development of students, a previous 
finding was confirmed that most students moved steadily to a 
stage 3 (simple/conformity/) orientation at age 13 or 14 and 
remained at that stage through the high school years. 

Z' The Kohlberg Moral Reasoning Questionnaire continued to 
serve as a valuable instrument for assessing the moral 
development of students. 
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CONCLUSIONS: 

l. Workshops for senior educational personnel which 
included a mixture of theoretical discussion, demonstrations, 
and consideration of practical proposals would be valuable 
in a program of implementation in value education. 

2. The practising educator needs a variety of theoretical 
perspectives on moral development in addition to _ that 
provided by Kohlberg. 


TESTS USED IN RESEARCH BUT NOT INCLUDED IN DOCUMENT: 
/Kohlberg Moral Reasoning/ Questionnaire 


RELATED RECORDS: ONQ0044; ONOO172 

CONTRACTING INSTITUTION: Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education 

AVAILABILITY: MF 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXXAXXXAXXX 
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FINAL REPORT (MINISTRY) ONOO172 


Beck, Clive; Sullivan, Edmund; Bradley, Jane; McCoy, Norma; 
Pagliuso, Susan 


-- Moral Education Project. 
-- Toronto: /Ontario Institute for Studies/ in Education, 


1975.--20 p. (Ministry of Edcation, Ontario. Contractual 
Research). 


SUBJECT 


/VALUE/S. /Student/s. /Secondary School/s compared with 
those of young/adult/s 

/MORAL EDUCATION/. /Curriculum/ subjects. /Senior public 
school/s and secondary schools /Program/s 


ABSTRACT 


TYPE OF STUDY 
Discursive 


SAMPLE: 
Approximately 90 grade 10 students; 15 secondary and senior 


public schools; representative group of young adults and 
students. 


METHODOLOGY: 
Grade 10 students tested with Kohlberg Moral Reasoning 
Questionnaire. /Workshop/s concerning value education 


programs conducted in 15 secondary and senior public schools. 
James Fowler Questionnaire on ultimate life goals adminis- 
tered to representative group of young adults and students. 
Curriculum models and teaching strategies for value education 
developed and evaluated. A /teacher education/ workshop 
focussing on teacher training in value education conducted 

at OISE. The report is primarily a discourse on the develop- 
ment of values, and /alternative/ approaches to value education. 


FINDINGS: 

ke By age 12, there was a clear preponderance of con- 
ventional over preconventional moral thinking, and this 
increased until the early and mid-twenties when nearly all 
moral thinking could be grouped into one of the Kohlberg 
conventional categories. 


2n On the average, /teenager/s were more conventional and 
less reflective in their approach to values than adults. 
a. The great majority of schools were still too compart- 


mentalized to allow the degree of inter-departmental or 
teacher cooperation that is needed for the school program 
approach to value education. 

4. There was strong support for the /integrated/ approach, 
but teachers lacked the motivation, curriculum materials, 
and teaching skills to implement it very widely. 
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CONCLUSIONS: 

1. The school program model and the integrated approach to 
value education are ideals which should be pursued. 

There are problems of /implementation/, however, in schools 
and school systems as they exist at present. 

x More provision should be made for teacher education, 
and adequate learning materials should be developed. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 


q, "A View on the Theory and Process of Value Education, 
with Special Reference to the History Curriculum" 

Ze "Developing Curriculum for Value Education in the 
Schools" 


TESTS USED IN RESEARCH BUT NOT INCLUDED IN DOCUMENT: 
/Kohlberg Moral Reasoning/ Questionnaire; /James Fowler 
Questionnaire/ 


RELATED RECORDS: ON00044; ONOOI51 

CONTRACTING INSTITUTION: Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education 

AVAILABILITY: MF 


XXXXXXXXXXXXAXXAAXXAX XXX 
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FINAL REPORT (MINISTRY) ONO1103 
Beck, Clive; Sullivan, Edmund; Hersh, Richard; Bradley, 
Jane; McCoy, Norma; Pagliuso, Susan 

-- Moral Education Project: (Year 4). 

~~ Toronto: /Ontario Institute for Studies/ in Education, 
1977. --283 p. in various pagings. (Ministry of Education, 
Ontario. Contractual Research. 


SUBJECT 


/MORAL EDUCATION/. /Curriculum/ subjects. /School/s /Pro- 
gram/s, /teaching aid/s, and /teaching method/s. /Attitude/s 
of /administrative/ /personnel/, /teacher/s and /teacher 
educator/s--Study regions: /Ontario/ 


ABSTRACT 


IMPEVOF! STUDY: 
Descriptive 


PURPOSE: 

To determine the views of Ontario teachers and teacher 
educators about the nature of moral and values education 
(VE) and to determine what resources and service they need. 


SAMPLE: 

11,115 Ontario teachers (T), 10,576 English-speaking and 539 
French speaking; 650 administrators (A); and 550 teacher 
educators (TE). Overall, 35% responded. Data collected 
March 1976. 


METHODOLOGY: 
A survey questionnaire was administered to Ts, As, and TEs. 
Results are tabulated. 


FINDINGS: 

a 92% of the overall sample agreed that VE should be 
taught by schools, as neither home nor church alone were 
sufficient. 

a All agreed that 2 important goals were: helping 
students to develop a lifestyle based on deep respect for 
others (97%) and helping individuals develop a full sense of 
social responsibility (96%); the T's role in this process 
was uncertain. 

a. Ts and TEs felt that VE should be concerned with both 
reasoning and behaviour. 

4. Most felt that VE should be a part of existing /course/s 
(81%); the majority did not see value issues as the central 
concept of subject areas but as a part of most subjects. 
oF Only 21% thought VE courses were appropriate for very 
young children (K-3), but 62% thought they were appropriate 
for Ts-in-training. 
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6. Only 3% agreed that VE should not be undertaken by 
schools on the grounds of relativity of values; a consistent 
and strong affirmation of VE as a component of the Ontario 
educational system was given. 

&s The respondents suggested over 200 different sources 
useful in VE, the most useful being: "Values Clarification", 
mentioned 10 times more often than any other source; the 
D.U.S.0. Kit (Developing an Understanding of Self and Others) 
and other kits; religious sources; literature in general; 
films; and a theoretical background in psychology, moral 
education, and education in general. 

8. The greatest concern of Ts was their role and the role 
of students' parents in VE; the concern of As was the imple- 
mentation of VE in the schools; and the concern of TEs was 
to provide strategies and skills to help their students. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

a Ts, As, and TEs view VE as the responsibility of the 
public education system and as a part of already existing 
programs and courses. 

2. There is a need to develop curriculum formats, materials, 
and strategies that could be used either as an integral 
component of existing courses or as separate courses. 

Bie No single technique can be presented as the only 
approach to VE. 

4. All VE models demand a particular set of conditions in 
classrooms as a prerequisite for VE. 

em A major task of Ts and TEs is to develop competence to 
create the conditions of risk taking in the classroom; 
students must be comfortable enough to speak out in the 
presence of their T and peers. 

6. The problems of VE should be explained to the public so 
that support may be obtained and a collaborative effort 
begun. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
/Bibliographies/ -- 26 items; 54 items 


pie Annotated list of available /film/s for classroom use 
= ho. a Lens 
ah /Literature review/ 


4. Bi-monthly reports of the project, September Ly °L975 to 
June 30, 1976. 
5. "Perspectives in Moral and Values Education: a /Hand- 
book/ for Teachers and Teacher Educators." 

(10) 


RELATED RECORDS: 0N00044; ONO0151; ONO0172 
OTHER SYSTEM: ED 151 285 


AVAILABILITY: MF - $2.00; HC - available on loan from Research 
Services Coordinators, Ontario Ministry of Education Regional 
Offices, or the Ministry Library, Mowat Block, Toronto 


XXXXAXXAXXXAXXKXXKAXAAXKK 
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PUBLISHED REPORT ONO0076 
Meyer, John R. 

-- Moral-Values Clarification: A Comparison of Different 
Theoretical Models. 

-- Toronto: /Ontario Ministry of Education/ , A975.==-y., 141 
p. (Ministry of Education, Ontario. Contractual Research). 


SUBJECT 


/MORAL EDUCATION/.  /Student/s. /Elementary school/s and 
/secondary school/s. 

/Model/s. /Evaluation/: Comparison of models by Abbey, 
Allen, Borton, Kohlberg, McPhail, Ojemann and Raths-Simon 


ABSTRACT 


LY PE, OFSSTUDY 
Action research; Comparative 


PURPOSE: 

To evaluate several moral and value education models and 
apply them to select classes of students from primary to 
senior secondary levels; to prepare participating teachers 
by /inservice/ workshops. 


SAMPLE: 

350 students, K-grade 8, in 12 classes; 12 teachers and 3 
teacher-administrators selected by social science coordin- 
ator from 6 elementary schools. 444 students, grades 9-12, 
in 15 classes in 5 subject areas (business administration, 
English, family studies, physical education, social science) 
and 5 teacher from 5 secondary schools. Data collected 
during 1973-74. 


METHODOLOGY: 

Kohlberg, McPhail, Raths-Simon, Borton, Ojemann, Abbey and 
Allen models for teaching values were implemented separately 
or in various combinations in elementary and secondary 
school classes. Pretesting and posttesting by Kohlberg 
Moral Reasoning Questionnaire and other personality and 
attitude scales. Teachers' inservice education was combined 
with evaluation of materials. Evaluative questionnaire 
administered. Tables; charts; means and significant 
differences in some cases. 


FINDINGS: 

1. /Cognitive/-developmental theory by L. Kohlberg as 
refined by Beck and Sullivan provided the encompassing 
theoretical framework for other models which were more 
strategy oriented. 

re No significant change was found in student posttest 
scores. 
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3. Teachers require highly structured inservice training. 
Scarcity of teaching materials for courses was a great 
problem. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

ee Lengthier treatment and longitudinal research design 
with several posttests would be necessary to achieve more 
conclusive results. 

Ce More refined instruments to measure moral development 
were needed. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
1. /Bibliography/ of books and teaching aids, p. 110-141 
23 Curriculum Material Analysis, p. 65-72 


TESTS USED IN RESEARCH BUT NOT INCLUDED IN DOCUMENT: 
Self-made/questionnaire/ included in Final Report; /Kohlberg 
Moral Reasoning/ Questionnaire; /Early School Personality/ 
Questionnaire, /Attitudes Toward School/, K-grade 12; 
/Measures of Self Concept/, K-grade 12 


NOTES: 

Final report to the Ministry titled: Comparison of Different 
Theoretical Models of Moral-Values Clarification and 
Preparation of Teachers in Implementing Them in Grades 
K-12. -- 1974. 

“wuld, 252 p, 


CONTRACTING INSTITUTION: /Hamilton Board of Education/; 
/Halton Board of Education/ 


AVAILABILITY: MF 


XXXXXXXXAXXXXXXXXXXXXKXAKXX 
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PUBLISHED REPORT ON00574 
Munro, George; Meyer, John R. 


= Value Education and Moral Reasoning: Assessment and 

Development, K-12. 

E. Toronto: /Ontario Ministry of Educationy sir 197 50esF9 101, 
p. 

(Ministry of Education, Ontario. Contractual Research). 


SUBJECT 


/MORAL EDUCATION/. /Curriculum/ subjects. /Elementary 
school/s and /secondary school/s 

Effects on /moral/ /development/ of /student/s 

/Teacher/s. /Inservice/ education 

/Teaching aid/s 


ABSTRACT 


PYPESORSSTUDY: 
Comparative 


PURPOSE: 

To evaluate /program/s for teachers of moral-values edu- 
cation (MVE), to field test /model/s and curricular materials, 
and to measure changes in students' /attitude/s and moral 
/reasoning/. 


SAMPLE: 

27 teachers at 11 elementay schools representing varied 
socioeconomic areas; 10 teachers at 10 secondary schools 
selected by administrators, supervisors, and team members on 
basis of /interest/, /motivation/, /innovativeness/ and 
grade spread. 810 students in 27 K-grade 8 classes and 672 
students in grades 9-12 at 10 schools exposed to treatments. 
66 of K-grade 8 and 89 of grades 9-12 students were selected 
for assessment, along with matched control groups. Data 
collected 1974-75. 


METHODOLOGY: 

10 inservice sessions held during the year; /evaluation/ 
/instrument/s administered at each session. Teachers devel- 
oped units based on models and introduced them. Teachers 
continually assessed nonprint materials. Kohlberg Moral 
Reasoning Questionnaire and Minnesota School Affect Assess- 
ment administered to selected and control students as pre- 
and posttests. 16 experimental and 16 control students in 
grades 5-9 who were assessed in the previous year also given 
posttest. Means tabulated. 


FINDINGS: , 
1. Most teachers were dependent on task orientation and 
structure. ree: 

2. Significant nonprint materials were British or American, 


with contextual treatment too removed from Canadian students. 
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3% Lack of consistency in applications of treatments, lack 
of classroom monitoring and lack of sufficient materials 
limited evaluation. 

4. Student scores comparable to those in other juris- 
dictions; instruments were not sophisticated enough to 
measure moral growth precisely, but were adequate as in- 
dicators. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

gee Inservice programs should be long term, subtly 
structured with specific objectives, and have built-in 
incentives for teachers. 

23 Materials should be developed locally, provincially and 
nationally and should be collected and distributed by a 
central repository. 

34 The /cognitive/-developmental-structural theory appears 
to be the soundest and most significant basis for MVE. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

1. /Bibliography/ -- 166 items 

Zi List of print and nonprint classroom resources -- 57 
items 


TESTS USED IN RESEARCH BUT NOT INCLUDED IN DOCUMENT: 
/Kohlberg Moral Reasoning/ questionnaire; /Minnesota School 
Affect/ Assessment; self-made evaluation and multimedia 
assessment forms 


CONTRACTING INSTITUTION: /Halton Board of Education/; 
/Hamilton Board of Education/ 


AVAILABILITY: MF 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXXXKX KX 
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FINAL REPORT (MINISTRY) ONO0682 
Munro, George; Crozier, Colin; Meyer, John R. 

wa Value Education and Moral Reasoning: Development 
Application and Assessment (Intermediate and Senior Levels). 
-~- Burlington: /Halton Board of Education/; Hamilton: 
Board of Education/, 1976--90 p. (Ministry of Education 
Ontario. Contractual Research). 


SUBJECT 


/MORAL/ /DEVELOPMENT/. /Student/s. /Senior public school/s 
and /secondary school/s 

/Test/s: Important Considerations Survey. Validation. 
Study example: /Grades 7-10/ 

/MORAL EDUCATION/. /Curriculum/ subjects. Senior public 
schools and secondary schools 

/Program/s. Development -- Study regions: /Hamilton/, 
/Halton County/ and /Wentworth County/ 

/Teacher/s. /Inservice/ education 

/Teaching aid/s -- /Bibliographies/ 


ABSTRACT 


NYPE eOF. “STUDY: 
Methodological; Descriptive 


PURPOSE: 

To examine the components involved in the development, 
application, and assessment of a moral-values curriculum for 
grades 7-12. 


SAMPLE: 

35 intermediate and secondary teachers from various schools, 

and about 2,201 grades 7-12 students from 20 schools in 

/urban/ and /suburban/ areas of Hamilton-Wentworth and 

Halton regions. The middle and secondary schools represented 
all social economic strata, and included one class each from 

6 /vocational school/s representing /underachiever/s, /slow 

learner/s, and those with poor or damaged self concepts. 

Data collected 1975-76. 


METHODOLOGY: 

The teachers selected showed personal interest in the project 
and had a flexible disposition for innovative educational 
efforts. To develop instructional materials, a series of 
inservice sessions exposed inexperienced teachers to appli- 
cations of a variety of moral-values models. The sessions 
are described in detail. Four components were recognized 
and methods of developing them are discussed: awareness, 
sensitivity, moral reasoning, and action. The Important 
Considerations Survey, judged sufficiently reliable for 
measuring moral reasoning, was field tested at the grade 
7-10 level. The Moral Reasoning Score was also used for 
assessment. Tables. 
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CONCLUSIONS: 


1; The cognitive-developmental-structural theory advocated 
by Kohlberg and others is the most adequately sound basis 
for moral-values development. 

2. The /educational/ /environment/ for the development of 
values is as crucial or more so than the teacher; an optimum 
of moral support and communal development is required before 
sufficient impact can be made on students. 

3. Inservice programs for teachers are most important; 
teachers who become involved in moral-values development 
programs must be characterized as open, sensitive, and 
morally mature. 

4. The state of the art in assessment of affective skills 
and moral reasoning development is still in its infancy; 
assessment instruments are still too tentative and under- 
developed to be of consequence in short term procedures. 
5. Provision should be made for the systematic development 
of instructional materials in values education that respond 
to the conceptual framework, societal shared values, scope 
and sequence, and local needs. 

6. A team of specialists should clarify the nature of the 
society in which educators work, and assist in the devel- 
opment of a satisfactory rationale for values development. 
Vs For values development, an intensive form of inservice 
training should be applied on a long-term basis, with support 
from various agencies. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 

pis Separate bibliographies of books (43 items), teaching 
aids (5 items), multi-media kits and /game/s (41 items), 
/film/s (68 items), articles (7 items), monographs (8 items), 
and reference resources (5 items) 

2. Summary and discussion of problem areas in moral values 
education 


TESTS USED IN RESEARCH BUT NOT INCLUDED IN DOCUMENT: The 

/Important Consideration Survey/; /Moral Reasoning Score/ 
(GC) 

RELATED RECORDS: ONO0668 

CONTRACTING INSTITUTION: Halton Board of Education; Hamilton 

Board of Education 


AVAILABILITY: MF - $1.00; HC - available on Joan’ from 
Research Services Coordinators, Ontario Ministry of Edu- 
cation Regional Offices, or the Ministry Library, Mowat 
Block, Toronto 


XXXXXXXXXXXAAXAAXXAXAXA XX XX XK 
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FINAL REPORT (MINISTRY) ONO00668 
~~ Current Problems and Trends in Affective Measurement: A 


Symposium Held in Toronto, January 6-8 1977. Edited by 
John R. Meyer 


-- Hamilton: /Hamilton Board of Education/; Burlington: 
/Halton Board of Education/, 1977-- 156 p. in various pag- 
ings. (Ministry of Education, Ontario. Contractual 
Research). 

SUBJECT 


/AFFECTIVE/ /DEVELOPMENT/. /Student/s. /School/s /Test/s 
ANNOTATION 


This is a report on a symposium held in conjunction with a 
research project on the /evaluation/ of /moral education/. 
The purposes of the symposium were: to react to tentative 
measures being used by the Hamilton and Halton Boards of 
Education in evaluating students' development in /value/s 
education; to provide the opportunity for experts to share 
their research and offer recommendations for further devel- 
opment of affective measurement; and to provide educators 
with information and recommendations. 

Six specialists gave presentations based on the following 
papers which are reprinted in the appendices of the report: 
Nick Sanders (Research For Better Schools, rics 3 
Philadelphia), "Skills for Ethical Action"; James Lengal 
(Vermont Dept. of Education), "Classroom Atmosphere for 
Moral Development"; James Barclay (University of Kentucky), 
"A Taxonomy of Affective-Social Skill Intervention"; Henry 
Dupont (University of Wisconsin), "Evaluation in Affective 
Education"; Brian Burnham (York County Board of Education), 
"The Important Considerations Survey: A Measure Of Moral 
Reasoning Power"; and Jay Powell (University of Windsor), 
"Reflections on a Survey Instrument: ‘Schools I Would Like 
to See'." There are bibliographical references at the end 
of most of the papers. Following summaries of the 
presentations, there is a section on "The Present State of 
the Art" which includes a /literature review/ and overview 
of current projects on value education. The responses to 
audience questions by members of the panel are presented. 
Some of the specific needs that emerged from the symposium 
are organized in the form of recommendations, with collective 
comments to support or clarify each recommendation. Recommen- 
dations are: a detailed assessment of all current research 
and curriculum projects in the affective area; a collection, 
analysis, and evaluation of relevant measuring instruments 
pertaining to affective development; one or more long-term 
assessment projects in affective education in order to 
reasonably measure or assess quantitative changes; a special 
project to identify and assess a comprehensive list of 
skills and competencies and develop a criterion referenced 
test for these skills. Further recommendations are: recog- 
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nition that value educators must have input into’ the 
development of al] materials, suggested guidelines, and 
evaluation procedures conducted by the Ministry's Evaluation 
Branch; and the assessment of the /classroom environment/ on 
a short and long-term basis in order to determine the 
developmental pathways and the degree of impact of teaching 
styles and strategies upon affective growth. A conclusion 
and /bibliography/ of 17 items are included as well as the 
December 1976 issue of "Looking At" which focuses on 
evaluating values education and features an interview with 
James R. Rest of the University of Minnesota. 


NOTES: 
Contract title: Value Education and Moral Reasoning: 
Follow-up and Summative Evaluation Procedures Applied to 
Values Education Programs of the Hamilton and Halton Boards 
of Education. 

(10) 
RELATED RECORDS: ONO0682 
CONTRACTING INSTITUTION: Hamilton Board of Education; 
Halton Board of Education 


AVAILABILITY: Mas SN50 00 HCre"avearlablewsons leant strom 

Research Services Coordinators, Ontario Ministry of Education 
Regional Offices, or the Ministry Library, Mowat Block, 

Toronto 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXKXAXXXAXKAXX 
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PROCESSED REPORT ONO0708 
York County Board of Education 

-- Development of Children's Moral Reasoning Power. 

-- Aurora: /York County Board/ of Education, Research 
Office, Division of Planning and Development, 1973. -- 7 p. 
(--/Studies of open education/; 9) 


SUBJECT 


/MORAL/ /DEVELOPMENT/. /Student/s. /Elementary school/s 
Effects of /moral education/ --Study regions: /York County/ 
--Study examples: Grades 5-6 


ABSTRACT 


WIPES OF STUDY: 
Comparative; Longitudinal 


SAMPLE: 

/Grade 5/ students (n not given) in 1970-71 at 4 schools; 
/grade 6/ students (n not given) at 2 of these schools in 
1971-72. Data collected 1970-73. 


METHODOLOGY: 

Experimental students (E) participated in twice-weekly 
sessions, discussing moral responses to stimulated or actual 
situations where human values conflicted. Initial moral 
reasoning ability determined by testing in 1971; posttests 
were administered in 1972 and 1973. 


FINDINGS: 
i Control and E students initially were at the same level 
of moral reasoning. Over the first year, both groups 


advanced to significantly higher but comparable levels. 
2: After 2 years, although both groups advanced, the 
lowest level of value reasoning had been eliminated among E, 
but not control students; and a higher level of moral 
reasoning had emerged among E, but not control students. 
These differences were significant. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

i Students in the two-year program demonstrate greater 
flexibility and range in examining value issues. 

2% Of the wide range of suitable/teaching method/s for 
stimulating moral reasoning, /current affairs/ study seems 
to be particularly appropriate for upper elementary students. 
at School, OISE, and board staff members should discuss 
broader use of moral development in current programs, 
especially /social studies/, and explore other applications 


of the findings. 
(GC) 


RELATED RECORDS: 0NO00704; ONO0705; ONOO706; ONOO707, ONO0709 
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AVATLABILITY: MF - $0.50; HC - available for reference from 
Research and Evaluation Branch, Ontario Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Mowat Block, Toronto 


XXXXXAXXXAXXAAXXAAAXXA XXX 
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PUBLISHED REPORT ON00633 
Burnham, Brian; Murphy, Joseph 

-- Measuring the Moral Reasoning Power of Elementary School 
Students: A Report of a Two-Year Study 

-- Aurora: /York County Board/ of Education, 1976. -- 171 
p. (Ministry of Education, Ontario. Grants in Aid of Edu- 
cational Research). 


SUBJECT 


/MORAL/ /DEVELOPMENT/. /Student/s. Schools 

/Test/s: Important Considerations Survey. Development and 
evaluation -- Study regions: /Hamilton/, /North York/, 
/Scarborough/, /Halton County/ and /York County/ -- Study 
examples: /grades 5-13/ 

MORAL DEVELOPMENT. Students. /Elementary School/s 
/Evaluation/ by /Dilemma Discussions Project/ -- Study 
regions: York County -- Study examples: /grades 4-6/ 
/MORAL  EDUCATION/. /Curriculum/ subjects. Elementary 
Schools /Teaching method/s: /role playing/ -- Study regions: 
York County -- Study examples: /grade 2/ and / grade 4/ 


ABSTRACT 


TYRE OE. STUDY: 
Methodological; Discursive 


PURPOSE: 

To develop more appropriate means of determining the moral 
reasoning power of elementary school students for purposes 
of instruction and evaluation. 


SAMPLE: 

iE, Over 2,200 grades 7-13 students in Scarborough, North 
York, Halton, and Hamilton Boards of Education; over 400 
grades 5-8 students in York County. 

ah Grades 4-6 classes at 2 York County schools. 

By 84 grade 2, and 56 grade 4 students at 1 school. 

Data collected 1974-76. 


METHODOLOGY: 

Versions of two forms of the Important Considerations Survey 
(ICS) were developed, pilot tested with Sample 1 students 

and refined. Form A had an open-ended format, form 78 FC a 
forced choice format. The ICS background and underlying 
propositions are described, as are the moral stages involved, 
different formats, scoring procedures, test administrators' 

directions and tentative norms derived from pilot tests. 

Also outlined are: the Dilemma Discussions Project in which 
student-developed dilemmas were discussed by sample 2 

students; and the Role Playing Project in which sample 3 
students were assigned to groups, to determine if the SOci0- 
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drama experience would help students develop a more mature, 
de-centred moral position. Semistructured interviews were 
used to assess moral reasoning levels and social perspective 
thinking levels in the latter project. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

i Although its use as an evalution instrument has not 
been fully explored, some evidence of the reliability and 
validity of the ICS has been established and it seems wel] 
suited to values education programs where students are 
expected to look at situations where values condlict, where 
alternative actions are possible and where the consequences 
of action need to be considered. 


Zi. A semi-structured classroom /observation schedule/ is 
being explored for use with dilemma discussions. 
3 The thesis that moral reasoning levels and social- 


perspective-taking level can be influenced by role playing 
was not supported. The time required for interviews poses 
serious problems, but insights gained from the role playing 
project should help the development and refinement of a 
measurement tool. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
1. /Bibliographies/ -- 6 items and 41] items 
2. /Literature review/ 


TESTS INCLUDED IN DOCUMENT: 
/Important Consideration Survey/, Forms A and 78FC 


NOTES: 
A Survey Manual for the "Important Considerations Survey" is 
also issued separately. 


CONTRACTING INSTITUTION: York County Board of Education 


AVAILABILITY: MF - $1.50: HC - available on loan from 

Research Services Coordinators, Ontario Ministry of Education 
Regional Offices, or the Ministry Library, Mowat Block, 

Toronto 


XXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXXAXX 
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PUBLISHED REPORT 0ON00743 
Burnham, Brian 

-- The Growth of Moral Reasoning Power in Late Childhood and 
Earl Adolescence: Year Five of a_ Longitudinal Study. 
~~ Aurora: /York County Board/ of Education, Division of 


Educational Planning and Development, Research Dept., 
Poros oe Di, 


SUBJECT 


/MORAL/ /DEVELOPMENT/. /Student/s. Schools 

any regions: /York County/ -- Study examples: /Grades 
/MORAL — EDUCATION/. /Curriculum/ subjects. Schools 
/Program/s -- Study regions: York County -- Study examples: 
/Grades 5-10/ 


ABSTRSCT 


RYBECOP SAUDY: 
Descriptive; Longitudinal 


SAMPLE: 

40 of the original 60 grade 5 students monitored annually 
since 1970 (E). 600 grades 7-13 students who served as 
controls (C). Data collected 1975. 


METHODOLOGY: 

In 1970, E students were involved in guided discussions of 

moral dilemmas. In the 5 subsequent years students responded 
to a dilemma story developed by Kohlberg and adapted by 

OISE's Moral Education Project. In 1975, E and C students 

were also given an alternative instrument measuring moral 

reasoning, The Important Considerations Survey. Responses 

of 5 students in different years of the project are 

presented and discussed. An historical perspective of the 

study is also presented. 


FINDINGS: 
Both the highest and lowest scores in 1975 came from the E 


group. 


CONCLUSIONS: 

i The development of moral reasoning power was not 
significantly accelerated by the OISE Project's moral 
discussion program, the impact on moral reasoning styles 
being no greater than that of regular learning activities. 


ra Kohlberg's stage sequence model held up well over the 
five years of the project. 
3. Further research should involve the study of moral 


growth in later childhood, the compilation of bibliographies 
and analyses of research reports and the investigation of 
differences in background variables which might account for 
differences in moral maturation. 
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SPECIAL FEATURES: 
Major characteristics of a Stage-sequence Model of the 


Development of Moral Reasoning Power (after /Piaget, 
Jean/, /Kohlberg, Lawrence/, et al) 


CER) 


RELATED RECORDS: ON00633 


AVAILABILITY: MF - $0.50; HC - available for reference from 
Research and Evaluation Branch, Ontario Ministry of Education, 
Mowat Block, Toronto 
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PARLIAMENTARY ASSISTANT 
TO THE 
MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


November 24, 1978 


Dear 


I understand that there is some feeling yet by you and others of 
your associates in International Christian Communications Incor- 
porated and the Council for National Righteousness, that the 
Ministry of Education has not replied to all of the requests 

set out in the petition presented to me in August, 1977. 


My letter of December 22 reaffirmed my feeling that the points 
you had raised were covered at our meeting and in my letter to 
you of September 27, 1977. 


Since the matters at issue are of such major importance and 
serious concern to this government and this Ministry, I shall 
undertake a further point-by-point examination of your petition 
and of Ministry policy in each case. 


Please note, however, that I do not wish to indulge in speculation 
about the motives of educators, or indeed, about you or your 
organizations. Furthermore, I can speak only for the Ontario 
school system and, therefore, cannot reply to your examples of 
misdeeds and your accusations derived from the United States or 
other provinces of Canada. 


On Page 1 and Page 2 of your brief, you make a total of 17 specific 
requests. Each is listed hereafter with the Ministry's answer 
directly following. 


I must comment, however, that the accusative style of many of the 
requests, particularly the nine listed under the heading What Do 

We Want? and the five additional requests on Page 2, make a totally 
objective reply difficult. Surely public dialogue on matters 
involving the education of children can be conducted in the same 
way that we should try to provide care, guidance and discipline 

for children--as in Section 229(1) (c) of the Education Act. 


I) "I requested an audience with the Minister of Education. 
I did so with three specific requests. To present the 
Petitions for Better Schools collected within Ontario. 
These are part of the 25,000 collected across North 
America--I present them for your careful consideration 
today. In doing so, I draw to your attention the nine 
points therein enumerated." 


Reply 


The names which you collected through your tabloid paper 
"Christian Enquirer", are now on file in the Ministry. 


III) 


oe 


The concerns expressed in the petition have been noted and 
are dealt with in your other requests. As with most 
petitions, the concern of those who signed is recognized 
and will be taken into account in government policy making. 


"To request that, if they have not already been removed 
from the list of approved texts for the province "China: 
Man in His World" and its accompanying teacher's manual be 
removed immediately because of their pro-Maoist bias. 

This request I would now make formally. I point out the 
article which I wrote for the May Christian Enquirer and 
which appears as Appendix I, Item I." 


Reply 


My letters to you of April 5, 1978, and May 2, 1978, in- 
formed you that the book is to be removed from the list of 
approved textbooks. 


"To request that we receive a statement clearly spelling 
out the moral basis for the morality reflected in Ontario's 
Values Education programme and a great number of other 
morality/values/sex/citizenship/social studies programmes 
which are being introduced throughout the system all of 
which deal with values." 


Reply 


In my letter to you of September 27, 1977, paragraph 1 
dealt directly with this very broad issue. I shall repeat 
the first and last sentences of that paragraph: 


‘The Ministry recognizes and Supports the basic 
responsibility of the home, with the assistance of 
the church, in the moral and values development of 


el ain b)caN ers); Miran d CORT TTR The process does not involve the 


indoctrination of a particular set of values or morals.' 


A key word that should not be overlooked in the same paragraph 
is the word development. The basic responsibility of the 
Ministry of Education is to help each child to develop as 
close to his potential as possible. The Ministry alone does 
not decide what is good or bad for the individual or for the 
society. Each child must be helped to grow, wisely and in 
accordance with both parent's and society's wishes. There 

are some moral and values goals which all agree on; therefore, 
the schools are able to help children grow in the direction 
of truth, kindness, justice, patience, diligence, etc.. 

There are some immoral values which all agree are wrong; 
therefore the schools are able to help children turn away 
from dishonesty, greed, deviousness, etc.. 


But there are other moral values which are widely pro- 
claimed but neither agreed on by all or practised suffi- 
ciently to be taught as absolute beliefs by the school. 


IV) 


Hes... 


These cannot be ignored by the school, for children 
encounter them everywhere, but only an open-minded approach 
can be employed, because society as a whole does not agree 
either by word or action. Examples would be obedience to 
authority, sexual continence, abstention from alcohol. In 
such matters, it is the parents' responsibility to ensure 


that their children form attitudes through both precept 
and example. 


If parents teach their children through both their words 
and their actions, that certain moral values are important, 
then a teacher or any other person will have little effect 
on the child. 


There are nine requests in the petition under the heading 
“What Do We Want?". "We want the Ministry of Education: 


- to provide in our public schools adequate education in 
reading, writing, computing, history, and physical science." 


Reply 


Paragraph 2 of my letter of September 27, 1977, outlines 

the Ministry's role in providing adequate education. Within 
the policy framework and the assistance given to school 

boards and teachers, it is the responsibility of the class- 
room teacher, as it has always been, to help each child master 
the work to the best of his or her ability. I assume, although 
you do not mention it anywhere in your petition, that you 
realize that education is not a one-way process in which the 
Ministry, the school board or the teacher, directs a flow of 
knowledge to a passive student. Ministry policies, and the 
educational methods we encourage, are based on the fact that 

a child will reach out to, and respond to, and take part in, 
his own learning. The attitudes of parents, whether they are 
supportive or hostile to the school, strongly influence the 
ability of a child to benefit adequately from the education 
offered in a school. 


You have already responded to "the recent emphasis of the 
Ministry on a return to basic education" in your statement 
on "The Universality of the Present Educational Problem" 
beginning on Page 3 of your petition. 


"We want the Ministry of Education: 
- to foster respect for the home, its authority and privacy." 


Reply 


Teachers have dealt with this for years. Teachers of Grades 
1, 2, and 3 particularly know of the openness with which 
children will talk about their homes. They handle the matter 
with good sense. 


VI) 


VIT) 


aes 


There has been some trial of group therapy techniques in a 
few classrooms by teachers trying to help older students 
to better understand themselves. Such techniques are not 
suitable for use in schools and the use of such techniques 
is not supported and indeed discouraged by the Ministry. 


The authority of the home is normally unquestioned. The 
recent publicity given to cases of child abuse, however, 
indicates that groups such as yours would provide a useful 
service to some unfortunate children by conducting a study, 
making recommendations and assisting families with this 
problem. 


“We want the Ministry of Education: 


- to reject all behaviour modification techniques." 


Reply 


Paragraph 2, Page 2, of my letter of September 27, 1977, 
states "Behaviour modification methods that are manipula- 
tive (i.e. do not respect the integrity of the individual) 
are not condoned." In a very real sense, all education 

is behaviour modification, because education is concerned 
with improving human behaviour. 


But in the narrow sense of manipulation of human minds, 
techniques have been invented during and since the Second 
World War that infringe on the free will of the individual. 
This Ministry does not condone these techniques. 


“We want the Ministry of Education: 


- to remove obscenity, blasphemy, sexual immorality and 
permissive or amoral viewpoints from literature used." 


Reply 


As I said in my letter of September 27, 1977, "Texts for 
English literature are selected locally and must be approved 
by the school board". 


If you feel that children or older students should not be 
exposed to certain books or literary works, then the school 
board should be approached, in a constructive and helpful 
manner. 


It is the feeling of this Ministry that concerns about 
censorship do not apply in the case of students who are 
under 18, the age of majority. The school board and teacher 
have some of the responsibility of the parent for making 
choices on behalf of the student; it is only proper that 
parents inform the board of their opinions about the choice 
of literature to be studied. 


ae < 


VIII) "We want the Ministry of Education: 


IX) 


- to not permit the teaching of transcendental meditation". 
Reply 


From my letter of September 27, 1977, "Transcendental 
meditation is not approved in the guidelines and courses". 


The schools are open to all in our society. The great 
differences in religious beliefs among the people of Ontario 
mean that the public schools must be tolerant of most forms 
of religion and worship. 


However, the practice of a particular denominational or 
sectarian form of worship cannot be carried on in a public 
school. Transcendental meditation is one such particular 
practice. 


"We want the Ministry of Education: 


- to abandon secular humanism as the basis of curricula 
and instruction". 


Reply 


It is much too simple to describe as "secular humanism" 

the current position of the public school system--there is 

no organized philosophy or group of people who are advocating 
such a point of view, there is no leader who symbolizes such 
a movement, and most teachers in Ontario would not subscribe 
to such a philosophy if it did exist. 


The ecumenical movement of recent years has helped to find 
some common ground in the area of morals and values. The 
research that this Ministry has paid for at the Ontario 
Institute for Studies in Education and much other research 
and study around the world also has produced some agreement 
about some absolute ideals that we can use in public schools 
with all children. 


The position of the Ministry of Education regarding confes- 
sional religion is outlined in No. VIII above. However, 

all religions include values and beliefs about human conduct. 
It is only on the basis of common ideals and beliefs that 

the schools can have any standards of conduct. Other matters 
of faith are quite properly the responsibility of the home, 
the church, and ultimately, the individual. 


"We want the Ministry of Education: 


- to introduce scientific evidence for creation into any 
studies of origins." 


Reply 


"Scientific evidence for creation" appears to be a contradic- 
tion of terms. The creation theory is a belief that is 
religious and, therefore, tends to be avoided by schools as 


es 


part of the general absence of open discussion about 
religious and value matters, for the reason outlined in 
No. IX above. Mr. Maki's letter described Ministry 
policy. If practice is different, that is if books and 
teachers are presenting evolution as a fact and not a 
theory, then once again you can assist in the implementa- 
tion of Ministry policy as a concerned parent by working 
in a positive and constructive manner with school boards. 


XI) “We want the Ministry of Education: 


- to provide no more instruction in sexuality than basic 
biological facts." 


Reply 


The request is impossible to carry out. Human sexuality 
is closely related to the values that are held by each 
person, values such as respect for the other person and 
responsibility for the creation and care of another human. 
The Ministry would be avoiding responsibility if it dealt 
with this part of health education in the way you suggest. 


The topic of sexuality is a normal part of the study of 
human physiology. There is sufficient agreement in society 
on related values such as the two listed above for the 
schools to deal with them openly. Ministry guidelines deal 
with the topic of sexual relations in the context of the 
family. The guidelines also urge sensitivity to community 
beliefs. Once again, consultation with school boards is 
the best way of correcting any problems. 


XII) "We want the Ministry of Education: 


- to leave socialization of the child to the home and church." 


Reply 


Your concerns, as amplified on page 14 of your brief, have 
been dealt with earlier in these replies except the larger 
issue of social engineering. As you make the request on 
page 2 of your brief, it is not possible for the schools to 
act in such a way. Simply because people are together every 
day, a school is a social institution. There must be 
standards of behaviour set in a school, and these are social 
rules. One of the fundamental purposes of education is to 
help the individual to live in society. It is even said by 
some people that schools, particularly secondary schools, 

do not permit sufficient socialization in the daily organi- 
zation of the students, and that they make children too 
lonely and overly competitive. 


In another and larger sense, however, schools must not be 
used to change the social order. Children must not be 
subjected to political indoctrination. Once again then, 
as in the case of moral values, the Ministry must find 
commonly accepted social values such as tolerance and co- 
operation, and work to develop them among children. 


Your last five questions are on page 2 of the brief. 


XIII) 


XIV) 


=*7P2 


"We would respectfully request: 


: that all modern permissive courses be prohibited as an 
invasion of religious freedoms and parental rights. 
Appendix II, Items 1 to 12 and Appendix IV, Item 2, provide 
detailed supportive argumentation." 


Reply 


Ministry policy does not advocate nor condone permissive 
courses. The Ministry of Education has the basic responsi- 
bility of educating children and young people. This means 
that schools must assist children to grow physically, 
intellectually, and spiritually. The schools can give only 
a few final answers to children, partly because there are 
only a few final answers in the affairs of men, even in the 
material world, and only a few final answers on which men 
agree in the spiritual domain. 


Even if there were long lists of absolutes on which there 
was universal agreement among the adults of the world, the 
task of the educator would still be to guide children along 
a path of searching and questioning, as well as memorizing 
and recording. 


Each child learns for him or herself: where the Education 
Act says that teachers must exhibit virtues by both "precept 
and example", it is saying to all adults that telling a 
child to be good is not enough. Adults must behave in 
virtuous ways also, because children learn by hearing and 
seeing; then analyzing and comparing what they hear and 
see, before trying out new behaviour. In other words, 
children grow morally in a developmental way; they benefit 
from knowing that there are some absolute ideals but unless 
they can analyze and compare and ask questions and relate 
the ideal to their own life and actions, then the knowledge 
of virtue remains only a piece of memory work in their minds 
and does not affect their actions. 


The fine line between developmental teaching and behaviour 
modification must be guarded carefully; groups such as 
yours can be invaluable in working with schools and school 
boards to remind any over-zealous educators of that fine 
line. 


"We would respectfully request: 


- That continuing volunteer parent/community committees 

be established to monitor local school responsiveness to 
parental and community values and wishes and discuss matters 
of concern with the school and the boards. Also, that they 
have direct access to a designated senior official in the 
Education Ministry who can convey their concerns to the 
Ministry." 


Reply 


This was answered in some detail in my letter of September 
27, 1977. Enclosed is a copy of a booklet issued by the 
Ministry and a copy of a major speech by the former Minister 
of Education. 


The policies of the Ministry, however, are no substitute 
for local interest and effort. Parents and their schools 
in the final analysis are responsible for maintaining 

the continuing communication that the Ministry tries to 
encourage. 


XV) "We would respectfully request: 


- That parent and church-related schools be encouraged. 
That a tax deduction roughly equivalent to the cost of 
educating a child in the public system be allowed parents 
for each child they educate outside it." 


Reply 


The public school system is based on general taxation and 
compulsory attendance to ensure equal opportunity for all 
children, and a general high level of education in our 
society. A privilege such as you propose would end with 
groups of children separated into schools of widely dif- 
ferent quality. The tax rebate would, of course, benefit 
some much more than others and would remove public benefit 
as the reason for the people without children paying school 
taxes. 


XVI) "We would respectfully request: 


- That the Ministry of Education adopt and enforce specific 
stated policies in regard to the non-permissibility of 
obscenity, blasphemy, sexual immorality and permissiveness 
or amoral viewpoints in both library and curriculum 
materials". 


Reply 


The Ministry can not set itself up as a public censor for 

the nearly 2,000,000 children of Ontario. In the text- 

books approved for use in the schools provincially, 

standards of common decency are upheld, within the normally 
accepted range of diversity among most people in the province. 
In the literature textbooks, library books and other sup- 
plementary materials used in the schools, schools and school 
boards are expected to be sensitive to the wishes of the 
community. Again, I suggest that constructive co-operation 

is the best way to deal with this issue. See No. XIV above. 


- O's 


XVII) "We would respectfully request: 


- That the Government of Ontario immediately institute 
public inquiry by a Carefully constituted panel of 
qualified citizens who are not employed in the field of 
education on the effect of education in Ontario and the 
changes instituted since the Hall-Dennis Report with 
special emphasis on investigating the charges concerning 
abuse in the area of sex in Dr. Kathleen Gow's article 

in The Canadian entitled, "What Every Parent Should Know". 


Reply 


I am sending you a copy of the Hall-Dennis Report under 
separate cover. The correct title is "Living and Learning, 
The Report of the Committee on Aims and Objectives of 
Education for the Province of Ontario". Your inference 
that the Report is related to abuse in the area of sex 
education is a particularly unhappy example of the 
erroneous basis of some of your criticism. 


The Report, however, is not Ministry policy. It did provide 
many useful recommendations as a result of its consultations 
and deliberations with thousands of people in Ontario and 
elsewhere. 


As for Dr. Gow's article, please see the references in 
preceding replies to the policy of this Ministry (No. XIII) 
and to the way in which to communicate with schools and 
school boards. (Nos. XVI, XIV, etc.) 


In conclusion, may I repeat the comments in my letter of December 
22, 1977, to you. "In reviewing your comments, it becomes quite 
apparent that our views do not coincide on a number of issues. 
You obviously do not accept, or agree with the Ministry of 
Education policies in some of the areas of your concern. Your 
right and privilege to disagree in these respects is not in 
question." 


I would say additionally, however, in reply once again to your 
letters and brief, and the meeting of September 21, 1978, where 
you and others met with representatives of the Ministry at the 
Holiday Inn in Etobicoke, that we share a common concern for 

the welfare of our children. I trust that you will examine with 
care the pedagogical principles that I have described in some 
detail in the foregoing. The basically authoritarian teaching 
style which you seem to be advocating has been tried and found 
inadequate for many years. 


If you and those who are influenced by you will assist us in 
constructively improving the educational system, our children 
will benefit. 


This is an unusually lengthy reply, but the issues are basic. 


If you contemplate publishing our exchange of communications, 
I would ask that this letter be printed in its entirety. 


Yours truly, 


R. Douglas Kennedy, M.P.P. 
Mississauga South 
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BACKGROUND REVIEW - MORAL AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


EOE EER SIU EUUUAT LUVIN 


Religious education was not an organized component of the 
public school system as conceived and developed in the 
nineteenth century in Ontario. The omission caused no 
major problems because of the widespread acceptance of the 
Judaeo-Christian rationale in society at large. This 
enabled teachers to use the Bible as a source book and to 
use other religious writings to supplement the available 
readers. As the population grew in density however, the 
increasingly heterogeneous nature of the public school 
enrolment led to modifications of this acceptance. 


During the first half of the twentieth century, it was 
customary in the public schools to rely on the readers 

which were used in the elementary schools to inform children 
of moral values and ethical positions. The secondary 
schools, which were still not available to all of the 
population, were able to adapt their programs to the wishes 
of the community and the inclinations of the principal and 
of the appointed boards of trustees. 


By 1950, changes were underway in the post-war society. 
One major application of scientific/technical processes to 
education occurred when the concept of controlled vocab- 
ulary was applied to the teaching of reading. Studies of 
basic vocabulary and the difficulty levels of words and 
sentence structures were made. Primary readers were 
literally "constructed" from the results of such research. 
Dick and Jane came from the United States and their clones 
from Ontario authors soon appeared. 


The ethical messages disappeared from the new-style readers 
as a manufactured world had to be created to allow for the 
use of analytically-derived vocabulary lists and simplistic 
sentence structures. 


The increasing sensitivity of the political process to 
minority groups in society--women, labour, ethnic groups-- 
created a second set of pressures on the Ministry and the 
publishers of reading material for children, just at the 
time in the late 1960's when it appeared that elementary 
readers were becoming more realistic in terms of their 
stories and articles in relation to the complexities of 
modern living. 


In 1944, partly in response to the call for more moral 
guidance for children, the government of Premier George 
Drew introduced specific legislation regarding religious 
education. Opening exercises were to be held including 
the Lord's Prayer, the singing of a hymn, and a reading 
from a prescribed list of scripture selections. There 
were to be two half-hour periods of religious instruction 
from curriculum booklets, that were largely Bible stories, 
each week. Clergymen could be used as instructors. 
Children could be excused from participation by their 
parents. 


eo ae 


The legislation was quickly implemented but was in general 
disuse by the end of the 1950's. The Bible stories were 
said to be Protestant in nature even though public schools 
are open to all. The clergymen generally turned out to be 
unsuccessful as teachers. Excusing children from participa- 
tion turned out to be stigmatizing. General public apathy 
about moral and religious issues has also been cited. 


Few school boards took the formal steps authorized by 
legislation of requesting permission to be exempted from 
the religious education requirements. But the legislation 
was not enforced, and relatively few schools now offer the 
program authorized in 1944. The Ministry has not had the 
curriculum booklets on Religious Education available for 
schools since the late 1960's. 


The secondary schools in particular found the 1944 legisla- 
tion to be difficult to maintain. With the move to more 
specific prescription of diploma requirements in the mid- 
1950's, religion was a notable omission from H.S.-1 and 
from the duties of staff inspectors of subjects. 


At the same time, in the post-war atomic era, the tone and 
topics of contemporary English literature became neo- 
realistic, existentialist, even nihilistic in the sense of 
despair and negativism that was generated. Secondary school 
English became increasingly oriented to literature at about 
the same time, as specialism at the universities led to a 
narrowing in most subject fields. The introduction of 
courses like Man and Society was necessary to accommodate 
at least one dimension of literature no longer covered in 
English classes--the analysis of contemporary life as it is. 


By the 1960's the churches and a significant number of 
individuals were charging that the public schools were 
neglecting the area of moral education. Another vocal 
minority spearheaded by Civil Liberties groups demanded 

the removal of the legislation of 1944 claiming that it was 
Protestant indoctrination in an increasingly pluralistic 
society. The churches countered that unless the legislation 
was replaced with something appropriate, the result of 
simply removing the pertinent sections of the Education 

Act and Regulations would be a moral vacuum and the charge 
of Godless schools. 


In 1969 a committee chaired by The Honourable J. Keiller 
MacKay, former Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario, reported to 
the Minister of Education. The report was called "Religious 
Information and Moral Development". The committee was 
impressed by the work of Lawrence Kohlberg who was working 
out a structure for moral development derived from the 
cognitive developmental stages postulated by Piaget. The 
committee attempted to identify moral education as distinct 
from religious instruction. 


In 1971, the Ministry of Education introduced a curriculum 
guideline in World Religions for Grades 11 and 12 of the 
Senior Division, as recommended by MacKay et al. The guide- 
line prescribed courses that were informational and not 
comparative concerning five major religions. No special 
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teacher training was undertaken but by 1974 a total of 
7,000 students at some 160 schools were involved. En- 
Recta has since dropped to 4,000 in 1977, at 140 
schools. 


In 1972, the Ministry of Education began to fund the 
research into moral education begun by Clive Beck and 
others at the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education. 
In 1974, one of the first results of that work was a small 
booklet called "Moral Education in the Schools". The 
booklet was distributed to the school boards by the 
Ministry. Each board was requested to set up a committee 
to review the booklet and make recommendations to the 
board. One thousand copies of the booklet were also 
supplied to the Ecumenical Study Commission for study by 
the churches of Ontario. 


About $500,000 has been spent on moral/values research to 
date, with Beck et al at 0.1.S.E. and Dr. John Meyer, now 
at the University of Windsor, the chief recipients. Major 
support for this line of research likely will stop this 
year. 


It is probable that the research and the fairly widespread 
experimentation in schools that accompanied it, have made 

it possible for moral and religious education to be dealt 
with in the elementary schools in the manner advocated by 
the MacKay Committee, i.e., non-denominational and develop- . 
mental. 


In 1968, the Committee on Aims and Objectives of Education 
in the Schools of Ontario (Hall-Dennis) reported. It 
emphasized developmental and integrated methods of teaching. 
It linked the moral growth of children to the patterns and 
practices of school organization. The subsequent develop- 
ments in elementary school teaching practices have led to a 
greater possibility of implementing the MacKay Committee 
recommendations about a developmental approach to moral 
education. 


In 1969, the complete re-organization of the school system 
into larger units of administration was accomplished. A 
new relationship between the Ministry and the schools has 
been established slowly since then. Decentralization has 
meant a curriculum guideline policy at the provincial level, 
rather than a centrally prescribed course of study in each 
subject in the schools. School boards are expected to 
develop local courses that meet the requirements of the 
provincial guidelines but which also include local adapta- 
tion. This mechanism has worked well in subjects such as 
World Religions. 


Decentralization also included the disbanding, in 1967, of 
the provincial school inspectors, a group of specially 
selected education officers who were appointed by Order-in- 
Council in order to improve instruction. The Ministry sub- 
sequently worked with groups such as the board-appointed 
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Superintendents of Curriculum, or the Ontario Association 
of Education Administrative Officials, to assist with 
implementation of provincial policies. Working with local 
officials has ensured adaptation and sensitivity to local 
attitudes in curriculum matters. But the necessarily 
uneven implementation of policies has led to an insecurity 
among both professionals and the public about standards, 
basics and discipline. 


In the 1970's, the Ecumenical Study Commission on Public 
Education has been active, chaired first by Canon Puxley 

of the Anglicans, and now Father Fogarty of the Roman 
Catholics. Two conferences have been held on religious 
education in public schools, in 1973 and 1977. The 
Commission was supportive in the introduction of the World 
Religions guideline. It also helped to increase the public's 
understanding that denominationalism has no place in the 
public elementary school. 


The Commission has expressed reservations about the separa- 
tion of moral education from religious knowledge. 


The March-April 1978 issue of "Religious Education" was 
devoted exclusively to reporting on the conference "New 
Developments in Religious Education and their Implications 
for Ontario Classrooms", held May 25-27, 1977 at Trinity 
College, U. of T. "Religious Education" is the bi-monthly 
journal of the Religious Education Association of the U.S.A. 
and Canada, Connecticut. 


There have been several internal Ministry Committees in 
recent years. The latest report is that of the advisory 
committee on Moral/Values Teacher Education, August, 1978. 
In May, 1978, a report was made on Religious Education 
Courses for Credit. In January, 1975, there was a Report 
of the Committee on Teaching Religion in the Province, etc. 


For an in-depth analysis of the issue, a paper that has 
been prepared in the Research and Evaluation Branch is well 
worth reading. 


There are three fairly recent public statements on the 
issues: 


February 15, 1974 - Hon. Thomas L. Wells, Minister of 
Education, to the Ontario Educational 
Association. 


January 31, 1975 - J. K. Crossley, Director of Teacher 
Education, to International Values 
Education Conference. 


June 18, 1978 - Hon. Thomas L. Wells, Minister of 
Education, to Canadian School 
Trustees! Association. 


5 ae 
Conclusion - "Facts, and some fancy!" 


Pubiic unease about "the basics" appears to be somewhat allayed 
for now. There is still a major doubt on the part of the public, 
and the media, about "discipline". Gallup Polls suggest that 
discipline is a euphemism for standards of conduct. 


Standards of conduct are the product of the internal and external 
disciplines among people in society. The societal disarray of the 
1960's was a reflection of the philosophical and economic con- 
frontations of many groups and individuals. 


The schools were very much a part of the unsettled sixties, as 
they are now strongly affected by the technological barrenness 

of the seventies. The educational reforms attempted in the 1960's 
in Ontario were directed at the development of inner discipline 

by the individual. The reaction of the 1970's has been less 
severe than expected although the pervading logic of behavioural 
systems is creating a new wave of anomie among the young and 

the not-so-young, similar to the post-atomic reaction of the 
1950's. 


One of the three fundamental goals of the school system is the 
personal and social development of the individual. Another is 
the economic and civic development of the individual and of 
society. Both of these goals require moral education, without 
indoctrination, as part of the curriculum. 
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Addendum to Background Review 


The attached documents illustrate an interesting progression 
in the story of religious education in the 1941-1944 era. 


Memo to Inspectors Theme 
Nov. 194] Concern about citizenship 
Dec. 1941 Conference for Ministry people - 
-note topics: 
Oct. 1942 Involvement of interest groups 
Oct. 1942 Resource lists 
Oct. 1942 Case studies and testimonials 
Aug. 1943 Monitoring 
No. 2 - 1944 New Regulations 
No. 12 - 1944 New course and support documents 
Nov. 18 - 1944 Policy distribution 
Nov. 20 - 1944 Monitoring of regulation 
Comments 
1. In retrospect, the policy decision to concentrate 
on Protestant Christianity was too restricted an 
approach to meet the concern for societal coherence. 
2. The Ministry's effectiveness in implementation is 


noteworthy - note especially the October 1942 list 
of case studies. 


(TO CITY AND SEPARATE SCHOOL INSPECTORS AND ALL BUT 18 COUNTY 
INSPECTORS. ) 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


TO THE INSPECTOR: = 

A copy of the magazine "Now," prepared by the Canadian 
Council of Education for Citizenship, 330 Gilmour Street, 
Ottawa, is being sent to you herewith. A mimeographed 
sheet enclosed with the magazine explains the purpose of 
the magazine. The Executive Secretary of the Canadian 
Council of Education for Citizenship, Mr. F. S. Rivers, 
asks that inspectors and representative teachers make 
review of the magazine. Inspectors are asked, therefore, 
to make a summary report on the comments and criticisms 
made by themselves and the teachers consulted. It is 
suggested that the inspector's summary report be forwarded 
to this office on or before December Ist, 1941. Since only 
one copy of the magazine is available for each inspector, 
it will be necessary to pass the one copy along to the few 


teachers selected. 


¥. K. GREER 


Chief Inspector of Public and 
Separate Schools 


Toronto, November 3rd, 1941 


Toronto, December 23rd, 1941. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed by the Minister of Education to state that a 
conference of the public school inspectors of south-western 
Ontario, and the Normal School Masters of the London Normal 
School, will be held in the library room of the London Normal 
School on Thursday, January 29th, and Friday, January 30th, 
1942. The conference will begin at 9:30 a.m. on Thursday, 
January 29th. 


A copy of a proposed agenda, marked confidential, is being 
sent to you herewith. It is suggested that each person 
attending the conference give these topics some thought 


before the meetings are held. 


Your travelling and other necessary expenses incurred in 
attending the conference will be paid by the Department of 
Education. It is suggested that the inspectors of each area 
combine to use the cheapest form of transportation. This might 
be done by a number of inspectors using the one motor car 


wherever possible. 


Dr. H. E. Amoss, Director of Professional Training, Mr. F.S. Rivers, 
Executive Secretary of the Canadian Council of Education for 
Citizenship, and Mr. V. K. Greer, Chief Inspector of Public and 


Separate Schools, will attend the conference. 


Yours sincerely, 


"Rogers" 


Deputy Minister of Education 


Confidential 


Conference of Inspectors and Normal School Staff 
London, January 29th and 30th, 1942 
Beginning 9:30 a.m., Thursday, January 29th 
in the Library Room of the London Normal School 

Please think over these questions and topics before coming 

to the conference: 

1. What are the chief principles of Democracy which may be 
taught in the elementary schools? How may these principles, 
as distinct from their practice, be developed with the 
pupils of different grades? 

2. What methods, used in the teaching of each subject or 
division of the programme of studies, may contribute to 
an understanding and consequent practice of the principles 
of democratic living? 

3. What methods of school management might make for democratic 
training? 

4. How may greater pupil participation and responsibility 
be secured? 

5. What practices might bring the people and the school closer 
together? 

6. The place of the inspector, teacher, trustee and parent 


in democratic training in the elementary schools. 


(SENT TO ALL PUBLIC SCHOOL INSPECTORS) 


TO THE INSPECTOR: 


The accompanying list of books and manuals has been prepared 
under the joint auspices of the Interchurch Committee on 
Religious Education in Public Schools and a Committee of the 
Ontario Eductional Association. The Deputy Minister of 
Education has given approval to the sending of this list 
through the Inspectors to teachers and clergymen as supple- 
mentary helps in carrying out a programme of Religious and 
Moral Instruction in the Public Schools in accordance with 
the provisions made in Section 13 of the General Regulations. 


V. K. Greer 
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Chief Inspector of Public and Separate Schools 
Toronto, October 27th, 1942 


WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
Book lists for supplementary use in Public Schools 
For Teachers: 


An atlas of the Life of Christ. John F. Stirling. 

(Geo. Philip). 

An Atlas of the Holy Land. (S.P.C.K.) 

The Historical Geography of the Holy Land. George Adam 
Smith (H. & S.) 

Jesus and Youth. Basil Mathews. (N.S.S.U.) 3 volumes. 

Our Bible in the making. J. Paterson Smyth. (Sampson,Low). 
How We Got Our Bible. J. Paterson Smyth. (Sampson, Low). 
Bible and Spade: An Introduction to Biblical 

Archaeology. Caiger. (Oxford). 

The Story of the Bible. Sir Frederic Kenyon. (John Murray). 
A Life of Jesus. Basil Mathews. (Oxford). 

The Hidden Years. John Oxenham. (Longmans Green). 

The Bible for School and Home. J. Paterson Smyth. 

(Doran) 6 volumes. 

Boys' and Girls' Life of Christ. J. Paterson Smyth. (H. & S.) 
One Hundred Bible Stories. L. S. Albright. (Harper's). 

The Graphic Bible. 


For Supplementary Reading: 


(The first list below is of books highly recommended by the 
Toronto Children's Library as books now being eagerly read 
by children. ) 


The Little Children's Bible. (Cambridge). 

The Children's Bible. (Cambridge). 

The Children's Bible, editors Sherman & Kent. (Scribner's). 
A First Bible-illustrated by Helen Sewell. (Oxford). 

New Tales from the Old Testament. G. B. Harrison. (Nelson). 


(SENT TO ALL PUBLIC SCHOOL INSPECTORS) 


DAY SCHOOL BIBLE STUDY IN ONTARIO 
To Secretaries of School Boards: 


The following examples show how Bible Study is being carried on 
successfully by clergymen in various types of schools throughout 
Ontario. These cases were selected from replies to a question- 
naire as being typical. This movement is spreading rapidly 

in Ontario. If Day School Bible Study is not being taught in 
your school, why not have your Board consider starting it? 


le In the Township of A religious instruction is being given 
by a clergyman one day per week for ten months of the year to 
105 pupils in five rural schools. On Monday he visits three 
schools in succession; one at 1 o'clock, one at 2 o'clock and 
a third at 3.30. Two other schools are visited on another 
day. Care is taken to make the visit harmonize with the 
teacher's time table. Every five or six weeks either motion 
or still pictures are used on which occasions the parents are 
invited. The reaction of students, teachers, parents and 
trustees is favourable. 


2. In the four public schools of Town B the students of Grade VI 
receive instruction at 9.00 a.m. one day a week for 8 months of 
the year. The following clergymen participate: Anglican, 
Presbyterian, Salvation Army and United Church. In one school 
about one-half of the students are Roman Catholics and during 

the religious instruction period they go to another room. The 
students are interested, the teachers are co-operative and the 
parents agreeable. 


3. In the schools of Village C since 1939 religious instruction 
has been given in Grades VIII to XII one morning a week at 9:00 a.m. 
by three local ministers. Tests of a modern type are given and the 
marks for them are included in the regular term report to the 
parents. The reaction of students, teachers, parents and school 
trustees is favourable. 


4. In Village D in the Public and Continuation Schools 258 
Students from Grades I to XII receive instruction one day per 
week for 9 months of the year. The participating clergymen are: 
Anglican, Baptist, United, Salvation Army and Associated Gospel. 
All concerned are very happy about the plan. 


Ds In City E religious instruction in the schools was begun 
in 1934. Anglican, Baptist, Lutheran, Presbyterian and United 
clergymen co-operate in teaching the Grade VII children of the 
Six schools. The time is each Tuesday, 9:00 to 9:30 a.m. for 
Six months of the year. The students seem to welcome the 
lessons. The teachers have shown excellent co-operation. Many 
parents have expressed appreciation. The ten members of the 
Board of Education are unanimous in approval. 
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6. In the public schools of Village F 240 students in 

Grades III to VIII receive instruction at 9:00 a.m. one day 
per week for 9 months of the year. The participating clergy- 
men are: Presbyterian, Anglican, United Church and Roman 
Catholic. The 68 Roman Catholic children are taught by the 
Priest separately. The students are very responsive and try 
examinations quarterly. Teachers are enthusiastic and parents 
and school trustees are agreeable. 


is In City G since 1940 in six city and 3 suburban schools 
760 students, mostly Grades VII and VIII, receive instruction 
at 9:00 a.m. one day per week for 10 months of the year. 
Anglican, Baptist, Presbyterian, Salvation Army and United 
Church clergymen share in the work. The highest praise is 
heard from all sections of society. 


8. In Village H instruction is given in four rooms of the 
public school and the two rooms of the high school to 146 
students. The time in the public school is 9:00 a.m. and in 
the high school 4:00 p.m. one day per week for 9 months of the 
year. Work was begun in i939. The participating clergymen are: 
Anglican, Roman Catholic and United Church. In the public 
school the pupils are divided into two Protestant groups by 
grades and one Roman Catholic group. Reaction by the students, 
teachers and parents is very favourable. 


E. R. McLEAN, Secretary, Ontario Religious 
Education Council. 


H. P. Sutton, Secretary, Ontario Education 
Association. 


DAY SCHOOL BIBLE STUDY REFERENCE BOOKS 


A joint committee of the Ontario Educational Association and 
the Interchurch Committee on Religious Education in Public 
Schools has had before it a series of texts prepared under the 
supervision of an Editorial Board in England representatives 
of the Church of England and the Free Churches of England and 
published by the Religious Education Press of England. Four 
volumes have been issued (see list below). Others are to 
follow. We suggest the use of these volumes either as help 
when following the 'Syllabus of Bible Study' or for use 
independently of the Syllabus. 


For Ages 11 - 15: 
"God and Myself": 63 lessons on - How men came to know 


God; The Witness of the Prophets; The lessons of the exile; 
The Jesus of History; The Holy Spirit; The Trinity. 

(400 pages, including maps,-charts and pictures - $1.20). 
Also, "Myself and My Fellows" - $1.35. 


For Ages 7 - 11: 
"Servants of God": 54 lessons on - Jesus, Mighty in Word 


and Deed; Great Deeds in His Name (modern illustrations); 
Serving the Lord Jesus (Book of Acts); Serving the Lord Jesus 
To-day (Grenfell of Labrador); Pioneers of God's People 
(Abraham to Joseph). 

(336 pages, including maps, charts and pictures - $1.10) 
Also, "Jesus and the Kingdom" - $1.20. 


For Ages 5 - 7: 
"Stories of God and Jesus": 30 stories - God's Wonderful 


World; The Boyhood of Jesus; Jesus the Friend of Children; 
Stories that Jesus told; Stories of God's Other Children, etc. 
(272 pages, well illustrated - $ .90). 


For Ages 1 - 5: 
"The Friend of Little Children"" 40 stories - The Little 


Lord Jesus; Jesus, the Kind Healer; Nature, Home, Missionary 
Stories, etc. 
(192 pages, profusely illustrated - $ .75) 


THESE BOOKS ARE FOR SALE AT: General Board of Religious Education 
604 Jarvis Street, Toronto. 


United Church Board of Christian 
Education 
299 Queen Street West, Toronto. 


E. R. McLean, Secretary, Interchurch Committee on Religious 
Education in Public Schools. 


H. P. Sutton, Secretary, Ontario Educational Association. 


(The above prices are for paper covers. Cloth covers are a 
little more expensive. ) 


David. Illustrated by Eliz. Orton James. (MacMillan). 

The Oldest Story in the World. Louise Raymond. (Little, Brown). 

Stories from the Bible. Walter De LaMare. (Faber & Dwyer). 

In the Beginning. Illustrated by Jas. Daugherty. (Oxford). 

The Kingdom and the Power and the Glory. (01d Testament 
Biographies). Illustrated by Jas. Daugherty. (Knoof). 

Animals of the Bible. Dorothy Lathrop. 

The Book of Bible Animals. Robinson. (Harper's). 
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The Holy Land: The Land, The People & Their Work. Sanders. 
(Geo. Philip). 
The Holy Land: Background and Customs. Sanders. (Geo. Philip). 
The Land Where Jesus Lived. Gertrude Hollis. (S.P.C.K.) 
For little children. 
A Life of Jesus. Basil Mathews. (Oxford). 
A Little Life of Jesus. Basil Mathews. (Oxford). 
Paul the Dauntless. Basil Mathews. (Partridge). 
A Famous Fisherman. Lettrice Bell. (Oxford). 
He Leadeth Me: Book of Bible Stories. Barker. (Blackie). 
One Hundred Bible Stories. Robert Bird. (Nelson). 
Our Wonderful Bible. (Gertrude Hollis. (S.P.C.K.). 
Boys and Girls of the Old Testament. (Nelson). 
Boys and Girls of the New Testament. (Nelson). 


No. 2 - 1944 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


TO THE INSPECTOR: 


1. Religious Exercises and Religious Instruction in the 
Public Schools 


The inspectors are asked to bring to the attention of public 
school boards and teachers the following changes in the 
Regulations: 


"Section 13(3)(a) of the General Regulations for Public and 
Separate Schools has been amended to read as follows: 


(i) A clergyman of any denomination, or any person authorized 
by him, shall have the right, and it shall be lawful for 
the Board to allow him, to give religious instruction to 
the pupils of his own denomination, in each schoolhouse, 
at least once a week, before the hour of opening the school 
in the morning or after the hour of closing the school in 
the afternoon as the Board may determine. 


(ji) Under the same conditions, a clergyman, or lay person 
selected by the clergymen of any number of denominations, 
shall also have the right to give religious instruction 
to the pupils belonging to such denominations." 


2. Exemption of Pupils from School Attendance for Instruction 
in Music 


Section 4(1)(g) of The School Attendance Act reads as follows: 


"A parent, guardian, or other person, shall not be liable to 
any penalty imposed by this Act in respect of a child if,- 


(g) the child is absent from school for the purpose of receiving 
instruction in music and the period of such absence does 
not exceed one half day in each week;" 


The inspectors are asked to bring this exemption privilege to 
the attention of principals, teachers and attendance officers. 


3. Instructions to Teachers on Child Accounting 


Some time ago the pamphlet, "Instructions to Teachers on Child 
Accounting," was sent to the inspectors in sufficient numbers 
so that each teacher should have one and a few would be left 
over for the inspector's office. In some cases only one or two 
were sent to a school of several teachers. The inspector is 
asked to send one to each teacher. 


4. War Savings Stamps 


In future each inspector is asked to report at the end of each 
month on the sale of War Savings Stamps on a form as indicated 


below. The inspector is asked to have the form typed on a blank 
sheet of 


No. 12 - 1944 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
TO THE INSPECTOR: 


1. New Course in Religious Education 


As recently announced by the Minister of Education, a course 
in Religious Education will be introduced in the public school 
with the opening of schools in September. The inspectors are 
asked to give their usual willing co-operation in carrying out 
the distribution of the new books concerned with the course. 
Attention is directed to the following suggestions: 


(a) PROGRAMME OF STUDIES FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION (Teachers' 
Manual 
A copy of this book, which will be shipped by Noble Scott, 
Publishers, should be distributed to every public school 
teacher in each inspectorate. 

(b) TEACHERS' GUIDE (Grade I) 

This book will be shipped to the inspectors by The Ryerson 
Press. A copy should be forwarded to each teacher of 
Grade I in both urban and rural public schools. 

(c) Early in September the Teachers' Guide for Grade II will 
be shipped to the inspectors for distribution, and at 
intervals thereafter the Guides for the other grades will 
be forwarded. 


(d) It will be appreciated if the inspectors will forward all 
books to teachers immediately after the shipment arrives, 
as an official announcement has been made indicating that 
the course will begin with the opening of school. 


2. Transportation of High School Students 


All contracts for high school transportation should be approved 
each year, preferably in September, and the contract agreement 
form provided by the Department should be used. Form 55 should 
be forwarded twice a year by the inspectors, and the printed 
form supplied by the Department also should be used. Copies 

of these forms will be sent to the inspectors on request. 


3. Programme for Kindergartens and Kindergarten Primary 
Classes 


A number of copies of the Programme for Kindergartens and 
Kindergarten Primary Classes, to be used for guidance in teach- 
ing at Kindergarten level, has recently been sent to each 
inspector. These are to be forwarded by the inspector to the 
Kindergarten and Primary teachers in his area. If additional 
copies are required for the Kindergarten and Primary teachers, 
the inspector might make application for these. 


No. 14 - 1942 
TO THE INSPECTOR: 


1. Religious Instruction in the Schools 


The Department would like to have the following information 
regarding religious instruction in the public schools: 


a. The number of boards of trustees making provision for 
religious instruction by clergymen in the public schools. 


b. The number of clergymen giving religious instruction in the 
public schools. 


Cc. The number of public school classrooms in which religious 
Instruction is being given under the regulations. 


The inspector is asked to give a summary report on these three 
items to this office on or before December Ist, 1942. 


It is suggested also that the inspectors should give inspection 
to the work being done in religious instruction by members of 
the clergy, and offer suggestions whereby the methods of carry- 
ing on the work may be improved. The Inter-Church Committee 

on Religious Education in Public Schools has asked that the 
inspectors give this inspection service. Each inspector is 

also asked to give his full co-operation to boards contemplating 
the giving of religious instruction in the public schools, under 
the regulations. 


NEW BOOKS 


1. THE MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
By Professor Alexander B. Currie, M.A., B. Com., Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, McGill University. Published 
by The Ryerson Press, Toronto. Retail Price: $1.35,postpaid. 
This book represents a course of lectures given to teachers 
in Montreal. The book will be most helpful to any teacher, 
and is a very suitable book for study by any group of teachers. 


2. ONE-ACT PLAYS FROM CANADIAN HISTORY 
By Hilda Mary Hooke. Published by Longmans, Green & 
Company, Toronto. Retail price: 60¢ less 20% discount 
to school trustees and teachers. 
These plays are excellent. They are short and well adapted 
for use in Grades VII to X. 


FLYING COLOURS 

From The Beverley House Library, edited by Sir Charles 
G. D. Roberts. Published by The Ryerson Press, Toronto. 
Retail price: 60¢, postpaid. This is an anthology of 
contemporary patriotic verse, and fills a 


Religious Education 


The Ontario Religious Education Council, 299 Queen Street West, 
Toronto 2, is offering certificates for satisfactory completion 
of any courses of Bible knowledge. A folder to contain the 
certificates is also offered. These items are obtainable 

from the above address at 10¢ per dozen or 40¢ per hundred 

for the certificates, and 3¢ per dozen or $1.65 per hundred 

for the covers. This item of information is given to the 
inspector, to be given in turn to those schools where religious 
instruction has been introduced. 
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Chief Inspector of Public and 
Separate Schools 


Toronto, August 10th, 1943. 


No. 18 - 1944 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
TO THE INSPECTOR: 


1. The Course in Religious Education for Public Schools 


(1) Distribution of Books Connected with the Course 


To date three books have been prepared under authority of the 
Department and shipped by the printers in quantity to the 
Inspector for re-distribution to teachers. The titles are 
as follows: 
(a) Programme for Religious Education in the Public 
Schools. 
(b) Hymns for Schools (Revised). 
(c) Teacher's Guide for Grade I ("The Friend of Little 
Children"). 
These should all be in the hands of inspectors at this date. 
The Grade II Guide and subsequent books in the series will 
be available at intervals as the printers complete their 
work. In addition to the supply sent to inspectors, copies 
will be forwarded, free of charge, on request, to clergymen 
or to any individual representing an organized group interested 
in the subject. A copy will be mailed to each secretary of 
a public school board within a few days, as soon as a second 
printing is available. 


2. Policy Prior to Receipt of Guide Books 


In view of the fact that all the Guide Books will not for some 
time be available for the use of teachers, the following state- 
ment of policy is submitted for the guidance of inspectors, 
boards, clergymen and others: 

(a) By resolution of the board (see Regulations), a clergy- 
man or clergymen may give instruction in Religious 
Education. Until Guide Books are forwarded to the 
teachers of the various grades, the clergy, if 
giving the course, may, if agreeable to the board, 
provide only one-half hour instruction in the subject 
per week. This half-hour may be taken at any time 
within school hours or after four o'clock. In this 
event it is suggested that the teacher should not 
give additional instruction in the subject until 
the Guide Book for her grade has been received. 

(b) Where, at any time, a clergyman is giving instruction 
in Religious Education, the prescribed course of 
study need not be followed. 

(c) It is anticipated that during the school year clergy- 
men in many centres may be giving the instruction in 
the senior grades, but this does not relieve the 
teacher in any grade of responsibility for instruction 
in the subject as the Guide Books become available, 


unless by resolution of the board other arrangements 
are made. In this way, for any grade, the regulations 
will come into full effect as the Guide Books are 
received. For instance, when the Guide for Grade IV 
is distributed, the teacher will take the classes in 
the subject unless by resolution of the board the 
clergy do so. In either event, two half-hour periods 
per week will be required, as laid down in the Regu- 
lations. 


The inspector's co-operation in helping boards to resolve their 
problems related to the introduction of the course, and in 
noting what progress is being made in the subject at the time 
of his regular school visits will be appreciated. 


(FROM: REGULATIONS AND PROGRAMME FOR RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 1949) 


II 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOL 
The Purpose of Religious Teaching 


In the Programme of Studies for Grades I to VI of the Ontario 
Public and Separate Schools, it is pointed out that "the 
schools of Ontario exist for the purpose of preparing children 
to live in a democratic society which bases its way of life 
upon the Christian ideal", and further, that "the school must 
seek to lead the child to choose and accept as his own those 
ideals of conduct and endeavour which a Christian and democratic 
society approves." The teacher is counselled "to bring home 
to the pupils as far as their capacity allows, the fundamental 
principles of Christianity and their bearing on human life and 
thought." The teaching of religion, however, was not given a 
separate period on the timetable, under the regulations 
existing at the time the courses of study were issued. 


The regulations concerning Religious Education were revised in 
1944 to provide for religious teaching as an integral part of 
the school programme and a detailed course in Religious Educa- 
tion for Grades I to VI in the Public Schools of Ontario was 
embodied in six Teachers' Guide Books and published in tentative 
and provisional form. 


The foundation of this course is the study of the Scriptures, 
which must have behind it a teaching of the Bible as thorough 
and serious as that which the teacher gives to Social Studies 
or to Science. In order that Bible study may lead to a genuine 
understanding of its profound religious purport, the text must 
be studied seriously and intelligently. 


Specific religious instruction, however, like any isolated and 
detailed knowledge, will be sterile and uninspiring unless all 
the teaching throughout the school is infused with an appre- 
ciation of goodness, beauty, and truth. Religious Instruction 
must aim to set up ideals, to build attitudes, and to influence 
behaviour, as well as to teach Scriptural facts and Biblical 
text. The following sentence quoted from the Programme of 
Studies for Grades VII and VIII for the Public and Separate 
Schools of our province summarizes this objective in these 
words: "It is therefore a major concern of the school that 
the children entrusted to its care shall learn to live in a 
manner that is socially effective in a democratic society 
which bases its way of life on the Christian ideal." 


The Religious Atmosphere of the School 


The religious atmosphere of the school and the religious develop- 
ment of the child in it depends first and foremost on the 
teacher's personality and his ideals and faith. The spiritual, 
as has often been pointed out, is more commonly taught through 
the unconscious influence and example of the teacher than 
through formal instruction. The personal reverence, both out- 
ward and inward, of the teacher is of immeasurable importance. 
The wakening and guidance of the spiritual sense in the children 
is the first factor in creating the finest fruit in individual 
character, and consequently in the happiness and right develop- 
ment of the race. The responsibility of the teacher for the 
spiritual growth of the child is as great as for the intellectual 
and physical, because education is one and indivisible. 


Since children learn by what they themselves do, even more than 
by what others teach them, the whole ordering of the school can 
and should contribute to religious growth in the wider sense. 

It should guide with sympathy the various interests both in work 
and in play which move children and govern their actions. Such 
questions as the following should be constantly in the mind of 
the teacher: 


Is the school so organized as to encourage co-operation? 


Are opportunities given whereby the stronger and more 
clever may help the weaker? 


Is love of animals, birds, and flowers, inculcated? 


What does the school do for the community, or for wider 
causes? 


Is the grace of courtesy taught and encouraged? 
Is the Golden Rule practised as well as memorized? 


Is the school emphasizing "Thou shalt" as the rule 
of conduct, rather than "Thou shalt not"? 


Are the precepts discovered and discussed in the periods 
of religious instruction used as a guide to daily 
conduct? 


Is the child learning "self-reverence, self-knowledge, 
self-control"? 


On the answer to such questions as the foregoing depend to 
an important extent the Christian atmosphere of the school 
and the development of character in it. The religious and 
spiritual phase of education is a factor of great importance 
in the formation of individual character thus contributing 
to a finer citizenship and a better world. The strength of 
a nation is the strength of the religious convictions of its 
people. 


The Nature of the Course in Religious Education 


The Course of Study in Religious Education consists of two 
phases: first, the religious exercises, and second, syste- 
matic study of the Scriptures, with related activities. 


The religious exercises are devotional in character and 
consist largely of Scripture readings, prayer, and music. 
These exercises are to be held daily at the opening of school 
and should be regarded not merely as an opening ceremony, but 
as a preparation for the day's work, the influence of which 
will be felt throughout all the activities of the school. 


For systematic study of the Scriptures and associated activities, 
two periods per week, each one-half hour in length, are pro- 
vided. The Scriptural interpretations are to be non-sectarian, 
and will not follow the tenets or doctrines of any particular 
creed. They will be confined to those expressions of the 
Christian faith upon which all Christian denominations are in 
substantial agreement. 


Examinations will not be required, but the teacher will, no 
doubt, evaluate the efficiency of his teaching as he does in 
the case of Social Studies or Natural Science. 


The Religious Exercises 


(a) Scripture Reading: The Scripture passages chosen for the 
opening exercises should be arresting and complete in them- 
selves. If not immediately intelligible, they may be prefaced 
by a brief explanation. From eight to twelve verses is a 
reasonable length, though some stories and parables must run 
to more. The Scripture reading should normally be taken from 
one or other of the two great English versions, since it is 

in the highest degree desirable to familiarize the children 
with the beauty of diction and rhythm of these priceless 
literary masterpieces. The passages of Scripture selected 

for the religious exercises will be chosen from Bible Readings 
for Schools, issued by the Department of Education, or from 
the list on pages 36 to 70 of this Manual. 


The Scripture reading should be entrusted frequently to one 
of the pupils, who should be required to prepare the reading 
beforehand, and be coached in it by the teacher, if necessary, 
in order that its greatest effectiveness may be achieved. It 
may be rendered frequently as choral reading, in the manner 
described on pages 8 to 25. 


(b) Prayer: The Lord's Prayer or one of the authorized 
prayers found in section III of this Programme should be used. 
Prayers should be spoken slowly, and as quietly as audibility 
permits. Special consideration should be given to the recita- 
tion of the Lord's Prayer. Often it is spoken too fast, and 


too loudly, while the frequency of its repetition dulls its 
meaning till, with many, it may become little more than 
mechanical form. The children should be carefully taught its 
structure, content, and range, and not infrequently reminded 
of them. It might be arranged that at times it should be 
repeated very slowly indeed or that the teacher speak first 
each petition and the children repeat it; or that the teacher 
say it alone with proper stresses. 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
No. 20 - 1944, 
TO THE INSPECTOR:- 


ib Religious Education 


Not later than December Ist the inspector is asked to submit 
answers to the following questions dealing with the teaching 
of Religious Education in the schools under his supervision: 


1. Total number of public schools in the inspectorate. 


rag Number of public schools in which religious education is 
being taught, as prescribed in the Regulations, in those 
grades where the Guide Books have been made available to 
the teachers. 


3. Number of schools where religious education as a subject 
of instruction is not being taught, due to the fact that 
by resolution the board has been granted exemption by the 
Department of Education. 


4. Number of schools where, by resolution of the board, 
religious education is being taken by the clergy only. 


9. Number of schools where teachers as well as clergy are 
giving instruction in religious education. 


6. Number of schools where religious education is not being 
taught, although exemption from the teaching has not been 
secured by the board. 


Arrangements have been made to provide the inspectors with a 
sufficient supply of brown envelopes for mailing the Guide 
Books in Religious Education to the teachers concerned. The 
envelopes should be available for the forwarding of the Grade 
III Guide. The inspectors are asked to notify the Department 
at once if errors have occurred with respect to the number of 
Guide Books received to date, in order that corrections may be 
made in subsequent shipments by the publishers. 


2. Inspector's Travelling Expenses 


Some inspectors do not take sufficient care in making out their 
monthly expense accounts. The Chief Accountant asks that the 
address of the inspector should be given clearly, and that the 
proper vouchers, as called for in the account form, should 
accompany the account. The account should be neatly and clearly 
typed. In this respect the newly appointed inspectors particu- 
larly are asked to read the directions on the back of the 
travelling expense forms. 
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